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Reviving the Tariff Issue 
R sizzesed a writer in Commerce and Finance 


suggested that manufacturers here might 

soon begin to turn against the high tariff. 
Manufacturers, he said, run the country under or- 
dinary conditions arid get what they want in the 
way of tariff protection. Many corporations have 
now expanded until they need steady export busi- 
ness, but in reaching out for foreign orders they are 
beginning to discover that high duties discourage 
trade. They could sell more goods abroad if for- 
eigners sold more of their goods here. When enough 
American manufacturers reach this position and 
conviction, our tariff, the writer says, will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

This is a brutally bald statement. Is it true? Do 
the manufacturers run the country, and must tariff 
reduction, whatever its merits or demerits, wait 
until a small number of its citizens are convinced 
that lower duties are to their interest? THE INDE- 
PENDENT hesitates to believe that only the argu- 
ment from the pocketbook affects our national life. 

Owen D. Young, of Dawes Plan fame, has come 
out for tariff reduction on the ground that Europe 


will have great difficulty in paying its debts unless 
European goods find their way more freely into the 
American market. Mr. Young is interested in the 
electrical industry, but does he speak from the self- 
ish standpoint of a producer seeking foreign mar- 
kets? Rather, he comes forward as a practical man 
who knows both Europe and America and who 
realizes that it is one thing to fund debts in 1925 and 
quite another to go on paying them cheerfully for 
sixty-two years longer. 

We have followed Mr. Young’s recent utterances 
with a wistfulness almost equal to the emotion of the © 
astronomer who sees a new comet swim into his ken, 
so fundamentally sane have been his acts and words 
ever since he stepped into public affairs. He has 
dealt successfully with men in masses and with 
money in chunks, with General Electric mechanics 
in overalls and European statesmen in frock coats. 
No one has got the best of him yet. In his discussion 
of superpower it was refreshing to see what store he 
set by getting power to the farmer. In his tariff 
speech he gives every evidence of not having been 
dazzled by statistics of goods and exchanges. These 
goods with which Europe must pay her debts are, 
after all, the fruits of toil, the work of men’s hands. 
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How those men live and work, whether they are 
driven or content in their labors, is to some extent 
our business. Whether the Treasury gets all its in- 
stallments through the years depends somewhat on 
the social well-being of the debtor populations. If 
payment becomes too hard, the moral resolve and 
political structures of Europe are likely to weaken 
under the blandishments and intrigues of Bolshe- 
vism. The tariff wall needs to be scrutinized criti- 
cally from that oblique standpoint as well as from 
the direct frontal view of its effect on work, wages, 
and prices here. 

Perhaps in his tariff speech, and without knowing 
it, Mr. Young has discovered to a floundering Demo- 
cratic party its next issue and even its next Presi- 
dential candidate. Until he becomes more definite on 
the subject of tariff reduction, THE INDEPENDENT 
reserves judgment; between mere conviction and 
formal legislation on this prickly theme too many 
problems will rise to justify snap judgment far in 
advance of debate. It is enough at this time to point 
out how live the tariff issue is even when it appears 
most thoroughly dead, and to express the hope that 
whatever decision this country makes will bedictated 
as much by social welfare as by hope of profits. 


A Live Admiral and a Dead Aviator 
RANK MUNSEY has been wrong on many 


things in his réle as adviser of the commonweal; 
but recent events appear to justify his strong 
antipathy to dirigibles. For at least five years the 
publishers of the New York Suz has been hammer- 
ing away on the theme that lighter-than-air craft are 
costly, dangerous playthings. The Shenandoah daz- 
zled New Yorkers by thrusting her silvery beauty 
through the air above Manhattan, but Munsey re- 
mained one skeptic among adoring millions. “A few 
years,” he said, “and we will be printing the wreck 
of the Shenandoah and counting her dead.” 

Mr. Munsey, passing the opportunity to say, “I 
told you so,” proceeds to rend Admiral Eberle for 
sending the Shenandoah on a “costly circus stunt” 
among the State fairs of the Middle West against the 
doubts of its dead commander, Zachary Lansdowne. 
Admiral Eberle, indeed, is thoroughly discredited 
by this correspondence which has been read into 
the record. 

“What was the Navy doing over the mountains?” 
demanded Colonel Mitchell in the outburst that 
rocked officialdom. The answer is now complete: 
“Showing off to State fairs.’’ Nothing abashed, Ad- 
miral Eberle continues to take a leading part in the 
investigation and probably will not be even men- 
tioned in the report as contributory to the disaster, 
but we trust that the Munsey newspapers and the 
press generally will keep after this bold sea dog who 
would not take an airman’s word for the dangers of 
showing off the Shenandoah in the Middle West. 


Always the Advocate 


“TE M. Poincaré,” said one newspaper man, 
“were to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth of the great events he has 
figured in, that would be the greatest story ever 
told.” 

“But M. Poincaré,” replied 
another newspaper man, “has 

’ been a statesman so long that 
he cannot possibly tell the 
truth.” 

Not that M. Poincaré is a 
liar; but his mind for so long 
has followed the single track of 
nationalist loyalties that he is 
incapable of the impartiality 

of a judge and functions only as an advocate. Even 
though out of office, Poincaré is still the attorney 
for France at the bar of world opinion, as witness 
his article on “The Responsibility for the War” 
in the October number of Foreign Affairs. 

He is especially naive in his discussion of the 
Russian mobilization of July 29, 1914, declaring 
that it really does not matter which power mobilized 
first, since mobilization does not necessarily mean 
aggression. “The aggressor,” he observes, “‘is the 
one who renders the first shot inevitable; in other 
words, the nation that first declares war.” 

Technically, that is correct; practically, it is non- 
sense, in view of the tense situation existing in 
Europe in the closing days of July, 1914. For 
Russia to mobilize while attempts at mediation 
were still pending was like touching a match to a 
bonfire. For Germany to wait inertly until slow- 
moving Russia was ready to entrain, once the latter 
had called her troops to the railheads, could not 
have been expected. Certainly, M. Poincaré, con- 
vinced as he was that Germany had long plotted 
war, would have been the last man in the world to 
expect the German war machine to mark time while 
Russia’s war machine gathered momentum. He 
must have known that for Russia to mobilize on 
July 29, 1914, meant war. If he did not know it he 
was unworthy of office then and is not worth read- 
ing now; if he did know it, why should he attempt 
at this late day to write down the importance of that 
grimly decisive event? 





Labor Leans Toward Mergers 
RGANIZED labor, once sternly antitrust, is. 


veering round to join the forces which events. 
are marshaling against the Sherman Act and other 
legislation discouraging to trading and industrial 
combinations. Spokesmen for labor in the coal 
industry have been saying for a long time that there 
are too many coal mines, since overcompetition in 
production makes for seasonal unemployment and. 
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thereby reduces a good rate of pay per day to a low 
rate per year. Secretary of Labor Davis, speaking 
at the National Business Conference at Wellesley 
Hills, carries the same criticism into the textile and 
shoe fields. He says that if the textile companies 
had been organized into larger units capable of 
supporting adequate research, they would have been 
able to foresee and control style changes sufficiently 
to maintain production and wages. Twenty per 
cent of the country’s shoe factories working full 
time could shoe the nation, yet, actually, they pro- 
duce only about two thirds of our shoes, while the 
competition of the smaller shops induces a general 
disorganization inimical to both labor and capital. 

Mr. Davis describes this situation as the result 
of “overdevelopment.” It is an unfortunate de- 
scription. Overcompetition fits the case more closely 
because the developing process is still going on and 
will not be ended until the adverse influences he 
describes have been eradicated, either by combina- 
tions within the trades mentioned or by normal 
economic processes. Among the latter are the dis- 
appearance of weak concerns under competition 
and the general improvement of trade owing to 
increasing population while industrial expansion 
lags. These, however, are slow cures, and industry, 
both in its capital and labor aspects, prefers 
snappier action. 

Practically everyone in industry wants industry 
regulated; the quarrel comes over the group which 
is to do the regulating. Capital cannot be given 
a free hand in consolidations because, after all, the 
public is the market, and the public is ever fearful 
of being gouged. Even if capital and labor agree on 
a joint program of controlling production, the public 
has too often been the easy mark of capital and 
labor to warrant popular confidence in the result. 
Actually, therefore, the consolidations advocated 
by Secretary Davis are not likely to go far without 
Government being driven into the equation more 
and more. Business men, in fleeing from the evils 
of too bitter competition, are likely to fall into the 
morass of State control. 

Overcompetition of the sort Secretary Davis 
describes results from the personal energy and 
initiative of individuals. A man or a group of men 
see, or think they see, an economic opportunity and 
go after it. If large profits result, the concern suc- 
ceeds “with a bang,” and the individuals are ap- 
plauded by their communities. But if the business 
only drags along, then it falls into the bad graces 
of the Secretary of Labor and other gentlemen who 
want to see business and employment always as 
neat and-trig as a Presidential yacht. Well, business, 
as America knows it, isn’t as trim as all that. It 
involves vast waste; but it also involves furious 
achievement. It makes some men and _ breaks 
others; but like the sun, ‘it do move.” 

If you choose, you can view industry as a social 


process of employing labor and supplying the wants 
of a settled population. Or you can think of it as 
a game in which victory goes to the swift, the 
shrewd, the courageous and able. The Russians, 
recently, have taken the former view; Americans, 
for generations, accepted the latter with reserva- 


‘tions as to certain combinations in restraint of 


trade. Here, Government has interfered with in- 
dustrial combinations to keep trade free, never to 
make trade safe or easy. Perhaps we Americans 
have been too willing to believe that the untram- 
meled energies of traders must produce the highest 
economic good. Perhaps we have underestimated the 
responsibilities of feeding, clothing, sheltering, and 
employing a vast population dependent upon the 
smooth functioning of industrial processes. Prob- 
ably, this shift toward organizing industry for 
security is inevitable and will go on. But, obviously, 
business cannot be both free and secure. Neither 
can labor maintain both the right to strike and the 
right to steady work. Both labor and capital need 
to reflect upon this dilemma before either applauds 
Mr. Davis too enthusiastically. 


A Chorus from the Air 
BYE since Colonel Mitchell began to agitate 


for a separate air force, advocates of the pres- 
ent system have consistently belittled him. The 
impression they sought to convey is that Mitchell 
spoke for himself only and that 
the rank and file of the coun- 
try’s flyers were satisfied with 
things as they are. The utter 
falsity of this is definitely es- 
tablished by the testimony of 
his brother officers before the 
President’s special air board. 
From General Patrick down, 
every flying officer who has 
testified thus far in the inquiry 
has advocated a divorce of the Air Service from 
control by nonflying officials. 

It is now clear that Mitchell has been talking all 
along, not for himself, but for the Air Service, an 
undermanned and underequipped, but vital branch 
of the national defense. At grave risk to his career 
and reputation, he has forced public attention to 
military unpreparedness in the air, to shortages of 
pilots and ’planes, to the injustices which are bound 
to occur when flyers can be sent aloft at the whim 
of landsmen whose judgment of air conditions and 
flying equipment is absolutely worthless: 

he unanimity of air-service opinion back of 
Mitchell measures the seriousness of the present 
contest. Now that the extent of the dissatisfaction 
in the Air Service is revealed, it is apparent that 
unless some change is made along the line of his 
suggestions, the organization of the Army Air 
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Service will have to be radically overhauled to 
accommodate extensive changes in personnel. What 
Navy flyers think of all this is not yet in evidence, 
but there is an excellent chance that many of them 
are also weary of jeoparding their lives at the com- 
mands of good sailors who do not know air risks. 


The Good of the Game 


hy on citizenry as a whole is pleased with the fact 
that neither the Yankees nor the Giants won 
a pennant. New York City is not a very popular in- 
stitution outside of the boroughs of Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Richmond, Queens, and Brooklyn. The 
country resents the complacency of the big town. 

We do not suppose that the “magnates” got 
together and decided that “for the good of the 
game” the Giants had to stop winning pennants, 
for our faith in organized baseball, despite Black 
Sox and other scandals, is that of a little and rather 
imbecile child. But we imagine that the magnates 
view with pleasure the fact that the big leagues are 
no longer dominated by the New York teams. Ob- 
viously, “the good of the game” will be served by 
the success of other clubs. Some of our readers may 
not know what is meant by the phrase “the good of 
the game.” It is simply another way of saying satis- 
factory box-office receipts. The phrase, however, 
has a certain justification, for the magnates have 
discovered that in baseball as in other businesses 
honesty is the best policy. 


Centenaries 


WO thoroughfares, famous in American history 

and lore, celebrate this year their centenaries— 
the Santa Fe trail and Forty-second Street, New 
York City. It would be hard to find two traveled 
ways more wildly different, one from the other: 
that trail sought out by pioneers, along whose eight 
hundred miles trudged pack train, prairie schooner, 
or stagecoach, through the peril of hostile Indians, 
and all the hardship of the road; and that other 
thoroughfare, a city street trod every day by in- 
numerable feet, an aisle in a vast, crowded house, 
a passageway, a conduit for myriads of hurrying, 


intent townsmen. Yet these different roads have. 


certain things in common. Romance — as well as 
hardship — marked the Santa Fe trail, and romance, 
we are credibly informed, has been discovered on 
Forty-second Street. Tall men with handkerchiefs 
over their faces and six guns in their hands held up 
stagecoaches on the Santa Fe trail; and bright 
young gunmen named Moe or Abe or Tony hold up 
pedestrians on Forty-second Street. Hostile and 
friendly Indians gave variety and color to life on the 
Santa Fe trail, and hostile and friendly Tammany 
sachems give variety and color to life on Forty- 
second Street. 


History does not record any particularly out- 
standing event connected with these thoroughfares. 
On September 15, 1776, a portion of the Conti- 
nental Army ran rapidly along what is now Forty- 
second Street after having obeyed Washington’s 
order — “Take to the cornfield!” —and lived to 
fight another day. Such stirring incidents are rare 
in the records. Yet an.immense amount of American 
history may be symbolized by the unwritten story 
of the city street and western trail. There is not and 
never has been anything fixed or constant in these 
roads. Our tradition is one of change, of develop- 
ment, of expansion. The old trail, marked in the 
past by the bleaching bones of horses and oxen, is 
now littered with the rusting débris of thousands of 
“tin Lizzies.” 

For a while, however, after the railroad came, 
the trail seemed doomed to disappear, but with 
the advent of the automobile age, it has taken on 
new and great vitality. Forty-second Street — 
bounded by cornfield and apple orchard and later 
by shanties crowned by tin-can-eating goats and 
now a thronged cafion — will go on to what strange 
destinies we cannot tell. For neither trail nor street 
will cease to change and alter with the years until 
Homo Americanus has become extinct. 


Wizards in Turkey 


AVING laid aside the fez, the astonishing 
Turks are thinking seriously of doing away 
with astrologers. Since Abdul Houda, the Astrologer 
Royal to the unlamented Abdul Hamid, there has 
been no official soothsayer on the Government pay 
rolls. Astrologers, however, have continued to 
thrive and earn a comfortable living from the cre- 
dulity of the faithful. The new Turks are moved to 
suppress the wizards, not so much for the sake of 
progress and education, as because they believe 
them to be reactionary in politics. An astrologer or 
wizard or magician can hardly help harking back 
regretfully to the good old days when all the world 
was young, lad, and all the Turks were green. With 
Modernism has come a skepticism which every 
sound fundamentalist wizard finds detestable and 
bad for business. In.a rather experimental way the 
Kemalist Government has hanged a few astrologers, 
and so far, nothing in the way of a cataclysm has 
occurred. Perhaps they will proceed to make the 
whole practice unlawful, in which case we shall 
doubtless read of bootleg magic and synthetic horo- 
scopes in Turkey. 

In the enlightened U. S. A., however, you can still 
go to a chiropractor or a clairvoyant or a medium 
if you feel the desire to do so and have the necessary 
cash. We are a practical, efficient, and scientific 
people, far more advanced than the “unspeakable 
Turks”; consequently, we give our wizards scientific 
names and go right on believing what they tell us. 
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Politics in Western Lands 


ENATOR BORAH has returned to Washing- 
S ton with the slogan, “Work must go.” Mr. 
Work, after whose scalp the Senator from 
Idaho is now in full cry, incurred the displeasure of 
that gentleman as well as of Senators McNary and 
Stanfield of Oregon, Senator Oddie of Nevada, and 
Senator Gooding of Idaho by enforcing the pro- 
visions of certain reclamation laws passed by Con- 
gress, a thing unheard of during the past five years 
and greatly resented by interested citizens of our 
Western States. Facts in the matter differ widely 
from the story being spread on Capitol Hill. 

When Congress passed the National Reclamation 
Act. on June 17, 1902, appropriating the receipts 
from the sale of public lands in the Western States 
for the construction of irrigation works, Congress 
provided a revolving fund. The money expended by 
the Government in the construction of irrigation 
works was to be repaid by the settlers in ten annual 
installments without interest. It was then to be 
available for building other irrigation works for 
other settlers who in turn should pay back the cost 
to the Government. In 1914, Congress amended the 
law to allow payment in twenty annual installments 
instead of ten. 

One of the first projects undertaken under the 
Reclamation Act and cited here as typical in the 
present controversy was the Payette-Boise project 
in the beautiful Boise Valley in Idaho. This project 
includes the famous Arrowrock Reservoir with the 
highest dam in the world. From a production stand- 
point, it was a great success. All available lands 
were promptly settled. A home was built on each 
_ eighty-acre farm. Magnificent crops were produced. 

But the revolving fund, having revolved out .of 
the Treasury with great ease and success, failed to 
revolve back into the Treasury to any great extent. 
Settlers formed the habit of sending in applications 
for relief each year instead of the payments pro- 
vided for in their contracts with the Government, 
applications for relief being much cheaper than 
bank drafts, and in most cases equally effective 
in securing the desired water delivery. For several 
years following the big slump in farm prices in 1920, 
farmers on the reclamation projects suffered from 
the same adverse conditions which affected the 
farming industry in all parts of the country and 
cases of real hardship were not lacking. 


igs ste rae were selected to write up the 

“sob stuff,” and the hardships of those unable to 
pay were exploited for the benefit of those who could 
pay, as well as for those who could not, although the 
number of automobiles to be seen on the project 
roads continued to increase. Senators and Congress- 
men supported the petitions of their constituents for 


relief from payment of debts due the Government. 
Local bankers and merchants thought it best that 
money should remain at home to be applied on store 
bills and notes at the bank, rather than be sent 
away to pay the Government, and joined with the 
settlers in the plea for relief. Congress passed the 
relief bill of 1924 and the Phipps bill of 1925 au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to grant a 
temporary postponement of the due dates both of 
construction and operation and maintenance charges. 
The irrigation works were operated and maintained 
at the expense of the Government. 

In the spring of 1925, when the usual applications 
for relief from payment were filed by the water 
users, many landowners had made no payment 
either on construction or operation and maintenance 
charges since the year 191g. 

One of the provisions of the act of Congress of 
1914, known as the Reclamation Extension Act, 
requires that: 


No water shall be delivered to the lands of any 
water right applicant or entryman who shall be in 
arrears for more than one calendar year for the pay- 
ment of any charge for operation and maintenance 
or any annual construction charge and penalties. 


The charges due the Government on the Boise 
project include a charge of a dollar per acre for 
drainage purposes, the use of water for irrigation 
having caused seepage in some sections which then 
required drainage. This latter charge became the 
subject of litigation which was carried to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That body decided 
it to be equitable and justly due the Government. 


_ the spring of 1925, the Secretary of the Interior 
again granted the settlers’ petition for extension 
of time, both on the construction charges and on the 
operation and maintenance charges, and the opera- 
tion of the project was continued at the expense of 
the Government, but the drainage charge, being 
necessary to save certain sections of the project 
from damage by seepage, could not be postponed. 
Notice was given that it must be paid or water would 
be refused. Some of the water users made the re- 
quired payment. Many refused to do so. Senator 
Borah joined with the radical faction of his State 
in asserting that the water users were unable to 
pay. But on July 2 the order to shut off water from 
those who refused to pay was carried out. 

This is not the end of the story, but it is enough. 
The rest has to do with legal details. The position 
taken by Secretary Work is fair and logical. The po- 
sition taken by the Western Senators is purely po- 
litical. President Coolidge has so far stood squarely 
by his Secretary of the Interior, and we sincerely 
hope he will not be forced to make a sacrifice of this 
good public servant to propitiate the ever-dissatis- 
fied Senator from Idaho. 
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(Keystone) 
May. GEN. MASON M. PatTRICK 
Chief of the Army Air Service 


RACING 


Aviators Gather 
at Mitchell Field 


Pulitzer 


HEN Lieut. C. C. Moseley in a Verville- 
\ N Packard ’plane won the first Pulitzer race 
in 1920 with a speed of 156.5 miles an hour, 
he traveled faster than man had ever gone before. 
Yet a few weeks ago, Lieut. Alvord J. Williams of 
the United States Navy drove the ’plane which he 
will use in the same event this year over a one- 
kilometer course at the amazing speed of 302.3 miles 
an hour, just under double the speed of 1920. Be- 
cause he made the trial from a diving start, his 
record cannot stand as official, but in two subsequent 
level spurts over the same course, he attained a 
speed of 268.2 miles an hour. 

Interest has steadily grown in this annual meet of 
the National Aéronautic Association. Forty thou- 
sand persons witnessed the first events in 1920; last 
year at Dayton, Ohio, a quarter of a million gathered 
for the Pulitizer trophy race. Conservative esti- 
mates, place the number who will journey to Mitch- 
ell Field to watch this year’s speed events at double 
that figure. 









(Keystone) 
REAR ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MOFFETT 
Chief of the Navy's Bureau of Aéronautics 


THE WIND 


for the Three Day Meet 
October 8, 9, and 10 


Trophy 


Most important among the events, of course, is 
the Pulitzer trophy race which will be held on 
October 10, the last day of the three-day meet. Two 
aviators are expected to start: Lieutenant Williams 
who will pilot the Navy ’plane and Lieut. Cyrus 
Bettis who will have charge of the Army’s entry. 
Lieutenant Williams holds at present the Pulitzer 
speed record, made at St. Louis in 1923, of 243.68 
miles an hour. Last year, this was not lowered, but 
it is expected that the two Curtiss ’planes entered 
this year will better the 1923 figure. 


HE “On-to-New York” race, open to civilian 

pilots only, who must fly from a point at least 
200 miles from Mitchell Field, is the year’s most 
novel event. Average speed and total distance 
will be taken into consideration in deciding the 
winner. Besides this race, there are ten events 
scheduled for the three-day meet. Radio develop- 
ments in connection with aviation will also be 
demonstrated. 
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A Government Turned Wine Merchant 


HE Quebec Liq- 
uor Commission 
was created and 


is at present still gov- 
erned by the Alcoholic 
Liquor Act voted by the 
Quebec legislature in 
February, 1921. The 
commissioners appointed 


By Arthur Saint-Pierre 


After five years, prohibition is still one of the 
most controversial issues in the United States. 
From all the heat of discussion, the author’s de- 
scription of the means which the Province of Quebec 
has chosen to set itself firmly toward temperance 
comes as an interesting relief. Whether you approve 
of prohibition or not, Mr. Saint-Pierre’s article 

will give you much food for thought. 


had. Furthermore, a few 
stores have been estab- 
lished exclusively for the 
sale of wines. Thirdly, 
a number of hotels and 
restaurants are licensed 
to sell wine to their 
guests at mealtime. 
Beer may be brewed in 








to enforce the new legis- 


the Province or shipped 
in under license from 





lation worked so hard 
and so effectively that 
less than ten weeks later — on May 1, 1921 — they 
had taken over from the private trade all the liquor 
business and were organized to carry it on through- 
out the Province of Quebec. 

There are five commissioners of whom three live 
in Montreal and two in the city of Quebec. The 
chairman is paid $14,000 a year, the vice chairman 
$10,000, and the other three commissioners $8,000 
each. They employ a staff of some 750 to 800 
employees, a number of them experts for many 
years employed by the former liquor firms. A few 
are French specialists in wine and have been placed 
in charge of the wine cellars. 

The Commission is an official body carrying on 
the liquor trade in the name of, and for the benefit 
of, the Quebec Government. All the profits accruing 
from the trade fall in the consolidated revenue of 
the Province. Nevertheless, the Commission is to a 
very large extent an independent body. The com- 
missioners have a free hand in engaging and dis- 
missing the employees and in shaping their own 
policies. The Commission has the monopoly of the 
liquor trade in the Province. Spirits for beverage 
purposes can be imported and retailed only through 
its organization. 

For this purpose the Quebec Liquor Commission 
has established to date go stores, 40 of which are in 
the city of Montreal and Io in the city of Quebec, 
leaving 40 for the other cities of the Province. 
Spirits can be bought in those stores only between 
nine o’clock in the morning and six o’clock in the 
evening on week days, and one o'clock in the 
afternoon on Saturdays. But one bottle may be 
purchased at a time by any one customer. The 
liquor is delivered in sealed bottles and must be 
taken away to be drunk at home. There is no place 
in the Province of Quebec where, legally, spirits 
can be bought by the glass and drunk on the spot. 

Regulations as to wine and beer are much more 
lenient. First, as to wines: they are sold without 
limitation as to quantity in every store of the 
Quebec Liquor Commission where spirits can be 


the Quebec Commission. 
Brewers are allowed to sell to grocery stores, hotels, 
restaurants, taverns, and clubs licensed by the 
Quebec Liquor Commission for the retail of beer. 

It thus appears that the Quebec liquor act has 
been framed and the Quebec Liquor Commission 
organized for the purpose of rendering inconvenient 
the buying of strong spirits and quite easy the buy- 
ing of wine and beer. The Taschereau Government 
had come to the conclusion that the temperance 
cause could better be served by such a scheme than 
by any prohibitionist measure. Already, results 
show that the trend of liquor consumption in the 
Province of Quebec is leading away from spirits 
toward wine and beer. 


HE accompanying diagram shows the total sales 
together with the sales of wine and the sales of 
spirits in the last two fiscal years of the Quebec 
Liquor Commission, 1923-24 and 1924-25. The 
black column, representing the sale of spirits, is 


much higher in 1923-24 than in 1924-25: the differ- 


ence representing a decrease of some 60,000 gallons. 
On the other hand, the white column, representing 
sales of wine, is higher in 1924-25 than in 1923-24, 
the difference representing an increase of some 
g0,000 gallons. Two years ago the sales of spirits 
exceeded the sales of wine by 140,000 gallons in 
round figures, while last year the sales of wine have 
exceeded the sales of spirits by about 3,000 gallons. 
In percentages the sales of spirits have decreased 
7.4 per cent while the sales of wine have increased 
14.2 per cent. 

It may be assumed that a sale of 800,000 gallons 
of spirits in the year 1923-24 represents a high 
consumption for a rather small population. But a 
great proportion, about 40 per cent of the Quebec 
Liquor Commission’s business, is done with stran- 
gers, so that the quantity of spirits sold even in 
1923-24 is not excessive. At the same time, the 
decrease in those sales during 1924-25 testifies to 
the sobriety of our people even more strongly than 
mere figures would lead us to believe because this 
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decrease has taken place mostly in the local trade, 
the stores of the Quebec Liquor Commission 
patronaged by transients showing no reduction in 
this respect. 

There are at present, as already stated, 90 stores 
operated by the Quebec Liquor Commission for the 
retail sale of wine and spirits, 489 hotels and 59 
restaurants licensed to serve wine and beer to 
their patrons at mealtime, 573 taverns to retail 
beer to be drunk on the premises, and 1,238 grocery 
stores licensed to sell beer by the bottle 


some $25,800,000, or well over 35 per cent, were paid 
to the federal Government in taxes. The net rev- 
enue received by the Quebec liquor government from 
different sources, including sales, permits or licenses, 
and seizures for. the four years, was around $19,- 
800,000, out of which sum nearly $17,500,000 was 
handed over to the Quebec Government. Besides, 
the Quebec Liquor Commission has built, out of 
its revenue, working capital and surpluses forming 
an aggregate of $2,350,000. 

he financial success of the Commission 
has been duplicated on the moral side of 





to customers who have to take it away. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































have reached well over $72,000,000, 

or an average of a little over $18,000,000 each 
year. The lowest figure was attained in the first 
year, 1921-22, when the total was $15,200,000 in 
round figures. The next two years the sales increased 
to respectively $19,700,000 and $19,800,000, while 


last year they fell to $17,887,000. This fall in the . 


gross receipts was caused, not by a drop in their 
total sales in gallons, but by a decrease, already 
mentioned, in the sales of spirits which are at the 
present time rather costly. The increase in the sales 
of wine, while more than sufficient to offset the 
loss of business suffered by the spirits end of the 
trade, left a large gap in the financial returns; in 
round figures, $1,800,000. 

Of the $72,000,000 of gross receipts from the sales, 


! HeAbep tt = =6the ledger. Although criminal statistics 
HE Taschereau Government has Ha = are admittedly not absolutely accurate 
endeavored to reconcile — or satisfy s and complete, they furnish the only 
at the same time, in so far as this was t foHipa4iaed safe ground on which a fair argument can 
possible — partisans of prohibition and HH be based. 
those who wish to remain free when they a Liquor laws are not the only factors 
feel like taking a glass of beer, wine, or ia that have to do with criminality, and it 
spirits. Local option has been retained even seems to us that their influence in 
and is part of the Quebec liquor act. + this respect has been greatly exaggerated 
Any municipality which, by a majority na by some prohibitionist apostles. But 
of its voters, wants to remain or become i their influence is certain, and when it 
dry can do so, and the Quebec Liquor Hg comes to statistics on drunkenness, it 
amen wa mee 4 not “ba a license vse HH can be safely recognized as being of first 
within its boundaries; but any party [FH Httest+ty = importance. 
living in a dry district can buy direct 4 noe eeee- Guat As given out lately by the Federal 
from the Quebec Liquor Commission — ~ it HH Bureau of Statistics of Canada, figures 
subject to the rule of one bottle of spirits A wettest = establish that out of a total of 27,338 
at a time—any quantity of wine or [FF HH =convictions for drunkenness in the 
alcohol that he desires for his personal use. = +f =«=©Dominion in 1924, the Province. of 
The greater part of the Province in Quebec furnished 6,146, or about 223 per 
area, and about half of the Province in cent. As the Province of Quebec had at 
population, is dry by local option; the 3 the last census about 27 per cent of the 
: . re | 4 4 1 
people of the Province seem satisfied HT population of the country, it follows 
with the present situation since for the that it furnishes less than its share of 
last four years, during which the pro- the Dominion’s delinquencies in this 
vincial liquor act has been in force, the i i respect. Of course, the large city popu- 
respective importance of dry and wet NES FH lation of the Province of Quebec is a 
territories and populations has not been pave hssapzenses! factor in swelling statistics for drunken- 
materially modified. i 
mer “ a of operation th _, ns vies ere an re ne 
ur y p n the showing liquor extent in the other provinces of Canada 
total sales of the Quebec Commission sales except Ontario. 


Asamatter of fact, Quebec and Ontario 
are the only two provinces that, in this respect, can 
be compared. The one, Ontario, having 58 per cent 
of urban population while the other, Quebec, has 
over 56 per cent. The comparison offers this addi- 
tional interest that Ontario is supposed to be dry 
and remains the backbone of the prohibitionist 
movement in Canada. According to the same 
official sources already quoted, Ontario had — in 
1924 — 12,993 convictions for drunkenness which 
is more than twice as much as the Province of 
Quebec and about $0 per cent of the country’s total. 
Now, according to the 1921 census, Ontario con- 
tained only 33 per cent of the population of Canada 
which is about 7 per cent more than the Province of 
Quebec. Since 1920, the second and last year when 
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a mitigated system of 
prohibition was in force 
in the Province and 
when the high peak of 
§2§ convictions for 
drunkenness per 100,000 
of population was 
reached, the figure has 
dropped steadily under 
the present liquor law, 
reaching its lowest fig- 
ure last year at 249 per 
100,000 of population, a 
drop of more than 50 
per cent in four years. 

It is true that a very 
slight increase has been 
registered during the 
last two years after a very remarkable decline dur- 
ing the three previous years. But if the comparison 
was made on a population basis, instead of on the 
monthly figures of arrests, there is no doubt that 
the increase of population would more than offset 
the increase in arrests for drunkenness. 

Our criminal statistics are quite as low as our 
statistics for drunkenness, which proves the value 
of these or demonstrates that there exists no rela- 
tion whatever between alcoholism and crime. 

Here are the latest figures on indictable offenses 
in Canada. In the year 1924 the total was 16,258, 





Sample room of the Quebec Liquor Commission 


and the part of Quebec 
in that total was 2,729, 
or 16.7 per cent. The 
year before the figures 
were 2,655 for Quebec 
out of a total for Canada 
of 16,188, or 17.5 per 
cent, while in 1922 Que- 
bec had 2,885 convic- 
tions, or 18.3 per cent, 
on a total of 15,719 for 
Canada. As already 
stated, the Province of 
Quebec contains about 
27 per cent of the total 
population of the coun- 
try, and it is evident 
that we do not furnish 
to the criminality of Canada anything like our 
proportion in population, and that our percentage 
on the total criminality had been slowly, but 
steadily, decreasing during the last three years. 
Before bringing this survey to a close, it might 
be interesting to give a few hints as to the method 
of purchases followed by the Quebec Liquor Com- 
mission. In Paris an information bureau has been 
established where all European producers of wine 
or spirits wishing to deal with them have to send 
samples and quotations. Samples are transmitted 
to the general office of the (Continued opp. page 428) 





Fighting Filth on Main Street 


By Nellie B. Miller 


Streetis knowledge. “What 





HE amazing thing 
about Mr. Kent’s 
exposure of filth 


on Main Street is not the 
unwholesome conditions 
which he found there and 
describes so vividly, but 
that the respectable resi- 
dence section just off Main 
Street is so placidly un- 
aware of it. If you ques- 





Mr. Frank R. Kent’s article, “Filth on 
Main Street,” in the June 20, 1925, issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT attracted wide atten- 
tion. Mrs. Miller, chairman of literature of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
describes in the accompanying article some 
of the attempts which have been made by 
her organization to halt this ever-increasing 

flow of pornographic publications. 


we do not know does not 
hurt us”’ is as false as it is 
old; the thing which works 
in the dark may hurt us 
beyond recovery. 

The conditions described- 
by Mr. Kent were laid be- 
fore the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at 

' their biennial convention 








tion the people who live 
in the modern steam-heated bungalows or the more 
conservative two-story brick houses along the maple- 
bordered avenues, they complacently disclaim any 
knowledge of the pornographic publications which 
are alleged to be sold over on Main Street, a block 
away. They have never seen one; they have no 
desire to see one. 

But the first step in the fight against filth on Main 


in Los Angeles in June, 
1924, by Mrs. Edward Franklin White, Assistant 
Attorney-General of Indiana. The following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the convention: 


Whereas, the sale of obscene literature openly at 
bookstalls and its distribution and use by the youth of 
our land has been recently increasing, constituting 
a very serious, insidious, and sometimes unknown 
menace, 
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Therefore be it resolved that this federation ap- 
proves the action of the Attorney-General of Indiana, 
the Parent-Teachers Associations and individuals in 
instituting proceedings for the abatement of this evil: 

Be it further resolved that the women of this fed- 
eration take immediate action in their respective 
states to stop the sale and distribution of such litera- 
ture by appealing to their law enforcement officers or 
to the booksellers in person. 


1 iti organization mentioned has a membership of 
nearly three million women scattered from Cape 
Cod to Hollywood, from Gopher Prairie to Palm 
Beach. They represent American homes; the major- 
ity of them are mothers; some of them are grand- 
mothers. Their interest in this matter is vital and 
personal. What are they going to do about it? Of 
course they know, and we all know, that a resolution 
is not worth the paper it is printed on unless 
definite and concerted action is instituted to carry it 
out. The General Federation follows up its resolu- 
tions and carries very little dead timber. It became 
the duty of the chairman of literature to follow up 
this particular resolution. The time has been ‘too 
short for complete reports, but some interesting 
facts have come to light. 

The delegates went home determined to put 
that resolution into force with dispatch. The 
results were a bit discouraging. For example, in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the publicity attending 
the attempt to suppress the questionable publica- 
tions more than doubled the sales. The club 
women were deterred from making it a test case 
in the courts by the unfortunate result of their 
unwitting advertising. They learned caution. The 
San Francisco county chairman had an objection- 
able book removed from every public library in her 
. district without publicity or the name of the book 
becoming known. Madison, Wisconsin, appointed a 
social-service committee which investigates quietly 
and corrects conditions without publicity. 

Our resolution enjoined us to do two things, or 
rather to do one thing by two methods: to stop the 
sale and distribution of objectionable publications 
by law enforcement, or to appeal to the book sellers 
in person. 


INCE we have Federal enactment against obscene 
material, it might be thought that suppressing 
these publications would be a simple matter. The 
club women soon found, however, that this Federal 
law refers to the use of the mails and that the whole- 
saler evades it by sending his material dy express. 
Enforcement of the Federal law under its present 
form is not the answer. It is still possible to convict 
the offending dealer under a State law or a city ordi- 
nance. Many States have adequate protection and 
only a little zeal is required for enforcement. City 
ordinance was the weapon used in the recent clean- 
up campaign of Colorado Springs. In this instance, 


the chief of police investigated all news stands and 
confiscated suspicious publications. Whether he 
read them all himself or appointed relays from the 
force for fear of consequences, we are not informed, 
but about fourteen lurid periodicals checked Colo- 
rado Springs from their retail list. Any dealer con- 
victed of selling one of these particular monstrosities 
will be given the maximum fine. 

What are objectionable publications? This ques- 
tion has been asked the chairman of literature 
many times during the past year. It is difficult to 
furnish a dealer with an approximate list for new 
titles appear almost daily, and a well-established 
magazine, supposed to be immune, will suddenly 
break out with a virulent case of pornography. A 
magazine may carry not a word that would convict 
it and yet convey by its lewd illustrations more 
obscenity than words are capable of uttering. One of 
our well-known magazines, not classed as doubtful, 
carried on its cover a deformed human figure so dis- 
gusting in its suggestion that it might have been 
conceived in a psychopathic ward; it went through 
the mails and no one, so far as I know, challenged it. 
It is interesting to speculate upon the impulse behind 
all this deliberate pornography. There seems to be a 
cult of ugliness with many and ardent devotees. The 
rebound from Puritanic restraint has taken us to 
primitive license; in the repudiation of beauty the 
realists have concluded that only the ugly is true, 
that only the breaker of laws, human and moral, can 
be worthy of admiration. 


W: are bewildered in our attempt to segregate 
objectionable publications by the fact that a 
printed page may be free from tangible offense, either 
in substance or illustration, and yet be perversive of 
everything that the sane and wholesome American 
home cherishes. It is distinctly objectionable and un- 
American, yet we go on slaughtering good American 
forests to feed its insatiable appetite. 

There is still the second method left for those who 
have no recourse to law enforcement — the appeal 
to the dealer directly. This has been tried with good 
effect in many places. These retail sellers are usually 
honest, law-abiding citizens. They are not in busi- 
ness for their health or any sentimental reason, but 
they have no wish to be considered a public nuisance. 
Sometimes, the best plan of attack is to use the wea- 
pon which Main Street has employed from time im- 
memorial in less worthy causes — social disapproval. 
The smaller the town, the better it works. No dealer 
can stand the averted faces and the chilly looks of 
Main Street for more than a month; he will modify 
his stock or move. It takes more than a month some- 
times to escape the clutches of the unscrupulous 
wholesaler. From Washington comes this bit of 
evidence: “The wholesalers always inclose some of 
these unsavory things in the monthly orders of our 
country dealers. They are (Continued on page 428) 
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Helium Gas and Dirigibles 


By Hon. Louis A. Frothingham 


N insignificant note in the newspapers at the 
A time of the Shenandoah disaster a month 
ago recorded the fact that since the giant 
dirigible had lost all of her supply of helium not 
enough remained in existence to float her sister 
ship, the Los Angeles. To those who noted it, the 
announcement must have been somewhat puzzling. 
Helium, like other semimysterious elements, has 
been taken for granted since it was first put to 
practical use in the United States for floating air- 
ships. Few realize its importance or the enormous 
expense entailed in producing a sufficient supply to 
fill the bags of our one remaining rigid dirigible. 


decision is justified, the disaster of the Shenandoab 
—lamentable though it be —is proof. Had her 
gas cells been filled with hydrogen, she would have 
caught fire and, instead of the fourteen officers and 
enlisted men, her entire crew would have been lost. 

Helium is found in many metals, in the atmos- 
phere of the sun, in our own atmosphere, and in 
volcanic rocks, but the only place where it has been 


- discovered in sufficient quantities to make its ex- 


traction practical is in the United States. In Texas 
and on a line extending through Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New 
York it ss in natural gas, and at Fort Worth, 


Helium was discovered 
and named by Sir J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, a_ British 
scientist, during his obser- 
vations of a solar eclipse 
in India, though it was not 
until 1895 — when Sir Wil- 
liam Ramsay, reworking 
experiments originally per- 
formed by Dr. W. F. Hille- 
brand, chief chemist of the 
Bureau of Standards in 
Washington, identified the 
gas emitted with Lockyer’s 
helium — that any consid- 
erable attention was paid 
to the discovery. 





Had the Shenandoah been filled with 
hydrogen gas instead of helium, it was 
the opinion of survivors, every one of 


. them would have been killed. Helium 


saved the lives of those who escaped. 
Last March, a bill passed Congress which 
will keep helium at home. Representative 
Louis A. Frothingham of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Aéronautics, 
tells in the present article something of 
the importance of this lifting gas in re- 
cent lighter-than-air craft developments. 
His comments are particularly signifi- 
cant at the present time when the 
Shenandoah disaster has focused public 
attention upon the practical value of 
dirigible for military and commercial use. 


Texas, exists the Goveris- 
ment plant — the only one 
of its kind in the world — 
for extracting it. Its pres- 
ence there was first dis- 
covered in 1906 by Dr. 
Hamilton P. Cady of the 
University of Kansas. 
Housewives had complained 
that the natural gas they 
were using did not burn as 
well as usual, and Dr. Cady 
was sufficiently interested 
to investigate. The basis of 


- the trouble he found to be 


a large content of helium. 
So far, at least, the United 





But it was twenty years 





States seems to possess a 








later, however, when the 
World War created the need 
for a noninflammable gas to lift airships that helium 
was first put into practical use. Before that time, 
only a few thimblefuls had been obtained for study. 

Until research proved how practical were the 
lifting qualities of helium for floating lighter-than- 
air craft, hydrogen had been the sole gas used to 
carry airships aloft. But its highly inflammable 
quality made its use extremely hazardous. During 
the war, more than one Zeppelin came crashing to 
the earth, its bags punctured by inflammable 
bullets. In 1922, the Roma, semirigid, hydrogen- 
floated Army dirigible, crashed to the earth in flames 
at Hampton Roads, Virginia. Every man on her 
perished. A year before, the framework of the ZR-2 
buckled. over the Humber River in England, and 
those who escaped burning to death in the flames 
were drowned when the ship crashed into the water. 

These disasters turned the eyes of Government 
officials definitely toward helium as the only practi- 
cal gas for lifting lighter-than-air craft. That their 


natural monopoly of this 
interesting gas. Demonstra- 
tions of its practical uses have sent other powers 
scurrying over the face of the earth in search of it, 
but with the exception of extremely slight quantities 
in Canada, Italy, and Czechoslovakia — too little 
to be of any nominal use — its presence seems to be 
confined to the United States. 


i go back to the statement which opens this 
article, some little explanation for the compara- 
tively small quantity of helium in existence seems 
necessary. In the first place, though we seem to have 
plenty of helium, its extraction is a somewhat slow, 
expensive, and, thus far, wasteful process. It is 
obtained by liquefying natural gas, a process which 
requires cooling the gas and presenting it to pressure. 
After the hydrocarbons and nitrogen have been 
liquefied, the helium remains. 

In 1923, the cost of extracting helium was $130 
a thousand cubic feet. Constant experiment ‘has 
reduced the cost to $50 or $60 at the present time, 
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and it is estimated that, with a larger volume of 
production and some use of the by-products, the 
cost might be reduced to $10 or less. At the present 
time, much of the high cost of helium is accounted 
for by the fact that the plant at Fort Worth stands 
idle a large part of each year when no need for addi- 
tional supplies of helium presents itself. 


HE Shenandoah required 2,115,000 cubic feet of 

helium, and the Los Angeles takes 2,500,000. 
Thus, with the expense for floating these craft 
standing at about $105,750 and $125,000, respec- 
tively, it is no great wonder that a sufficient supply 
of helium has never been available to float both of 
them simultaneously ! 

This high cost of helium has recently brought the 
gas into somewhat ill repute at the official inquiry 
into the cause of the Shenandoah disaster. Charges 
have been made that 
the officers attempted 
to ride out the gale 
without valving the gas 
because they realized 
the enormous expense. 
Whether this be true or 
not remains for the 
board of inquiry to dis- 
cover. What is true, 
however, and can be dis- 
puted by no witnesses, 
is that when the Shenan- 
doab broke, nothing but 
the fact that her gas 
cells were filled with 
noninflammable helium 
saved the life of any 
member of her crew. 

Helium has brought 
with it inventions which 
make it far less neces- 
sary than in the older days of airships to valve 
in order to descend. One of these condenses the 
exhaust from the motor, recovering 1.1 pounds of 
water for every pound of gasoline. Thus, the loss of 
weight due to the burning of fuel is entirely obviated, 
and it is unnecessary to expend helium in order to 
retain the original degree of buoyancy. The leakage 
of helium through the fabric is far less than that of 
hydrogen, and the new gas has the added advantage 
that it can be removed and repurified or transferred 
to another airship. The invention of duralumin — 
a new alloy having the strength of steel, but only 
one third of its weight — has been an important 
factor in recent airship development. 

Under agreement of the joint Helium Board 
made up of Army and Navy officers and a represen- 
tative from the Department of the Interior, the 
Navy is at present restricted to rigid airships and 
the Army to the nonrigid type. In rigid craft like the 


(Acme) 





Los Angeles and the ill-fated Shenandoah, the gas 
‘bags are fitted into their places throughout the 
framework, and the ship does not depend for its 
shape upon pressure as is the case with the nonrigid 
ships. The latter type is much smaller, of course, and 
the largest ship now used by the Army holds only 
250,000 cubic feet of helium. 

The appalling disaster which destroyed the 
Shenandoah has focused public attention upon 
lighter-than-air craft, yet it is interesting to note 
that comments on the tragedy are without a note 
of pessimism as to the future of this type of trans- 
portation. The World War gave some idea of the 
use of the dirigible in combat. Later experiments 
have indicated that lighter-than-air ships can be 
used to carry airplanes, launching them in flight, 
or serving as refueling bases from which the heavier- 
than-air machines could take on supplies without 
the necessity of return- 
ing to earth. 

Undoubtedly, their 
peace-time uses will 
prove even greater. Al- 
ready it has been dem- 
onstrated in the case of 
the Los Angeles that 
transatlantic flight is 
possible. Trips to Ber- 
muda and across the 
continent, in which the 
dirigible carried mail 
and passengers in the 
greatest comfort, have 
further suggested the 
possibilities of lighter- 
than-air travel. Re- 
cently, a business group 


All that is left of the ill-fated ‘‘ Shenandoah”? lies in the has requested the 
hangar at Lakehurst beside the ‘‘ Los Angeles” 


use of the Los Angeles 
as the experimental 
nucleus of a fleet of such ships to carry freight and 
passengers upon regular schedules within the borders 
of the United States and Havana as well. 

With all the discussion of the airship’s future, it 
should be remembered that it is helium which has 
made the development possible. The defects which 
brought down the Shenandoah will be overcome; but 
without helium, travel in lighter-than-air craft could 
never have proved safe. The last session of Congress 
recognized the importance of this gas in making air 
travel practical, and on March 4, 1926, a bill au- 
thorizing the conservation of helium gas by the 
Government was passed by both Houses after more 
than a year of investigation. By it, helium is re- 
stricted practically to the use of the United States. 
None of it may be exported without the consent 
of the President. Thus does the Government intend 
to do all in its power to make lighter-than-air travel 
safe for the United States. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 
(CARTOGRAPHY 


Columbus Puts a New Continent 
on the Map 


HE “Geographia,” compiled by Claudius Ptolemzus, an astronomer and 
geographer of the Third Century, was the basis of most of the maps used in the 
Fifteenth Century. In 1409, a Latin translation introduced this geography to 

Central Europe, and in 1475 a version of the accompanying text appeared in print. 


er Three years later, maps founded on Ptolemy's data were circulated and influenced 
much of the exploration of the end of the Fifteenth Century. Guided or, rather, misled 


by them, Christopher Columbus set sail expecting to find the other side of the world but a short 
distance from the coast of Spain. 

If, instead of the Ptolemaic maps, Columbus had followed the Portolan charts — accurate coastal 
surveys compiled by the Mediterranean mariners — and from them drawn his conjectures of the 
world which lay beyond his knowledge, he might have realized more clearly the vast seas and conti- 
nents which lay between him and the Orient he sought. To us who have used the globe so long that 
only incredulity meets the naif conception of a flat world over whose edge a rash mariner might 
sail into empty space, the courage and daring of Columbus are grossly unappreciated. He sailed 
into a mapless world, over uncharted oceans, upon seas filled with serpents and unknown perils. 

Others followed him. In 1497 John and Sebastian Cabot crossed the Atlantic; Amerigo Vespucci 
probably made his first voyage in 1499. Vague shapings of the new continent appeared on the maps 
of the early Sixteenth Century. South America was the first to: attain a semblance of its rightful shape; 
North America began as an island which grew and stretched with the recordings of new explorers. 
Later, the west coast was filled in, although California long remained an island — one of the ‘‘ Fortu- 
nate Isles," perhaps, that the early mariners ever pursued westward and which ever eluded them. 

Amerigo Vespucci, in his position of Royal Pilot of Castile, did much toward constructing maps. 
Later, the artistic designs of the Hondius, the Blaeus, and the Jansons engraved the new continent 
on a more accurate scale, and in the delicate, picturesque manner of the early map makers. Where 
they found unexplored countries, they placed pictures of Indians, canoes, or the flora and fauna 
reported to be there, and still further in, strange elephants and mythical beasts. Dolphins and ser- 
bents sported in the unfathomed seas; the prevailing winds, personified, blew upon land and water. 
Gradually, the pictures diminished and the outlines of the New World were filled in. Columbus was 
long dead, in Valladolid, some say, though Havana and San Domingo also claim his body. The 
new continent he had reached failed to bear his name. Yet it is due to his daring that the first faint 
tracings of America appeared, after he sailed with a stout heart through the Gates of Hercules, 
looking for India and finding a new world. 
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CARAVEL 
OF 
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COAT OF ARMS GIVEN COLUMBUS BY FERDINAND 
AND ISABELLA, SHOWING TWO NEW QUARTERS, 
THE FIVE ANCHORS AND THE NEW LAND 
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PTOLEMAEUS ULMAE 1482 


A Ptolemaic map of the kind used by Columbus. This shows 
the relative positions of Europe and Asia on the westward 
route, the two continents almost touching 









Ptolemaic map of 1508 


Tenth Century by the 
showing the outline of ‘‘ Gru- 


Norse, and then forgotten 
enlanteus” just south of the until it was later rediscovered 
Arctic circle. ‘‘Gruenlanteus,” or : si and put on the maps of the 
Greenland, was discovered about the ~~ #Uefmnh |] re Sixteenth Century — 
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Basileew 1532. 




















From the Nordenskidld Atlas containing facsimiles of ancient maps. 


Labeled ‘‘ Typus Cosmographicus Universalis. 
"Shows North and South America as new 


continents 





From the Nordenskidld Atlas, labeled ‘‘Cosmographia Petri Apriani, 

Per Gemmam Frisum Illustrata. Parisiis 1551.’’ After the voyage of 

Magellan, South America was fairly accurately outlined, but North 
America appears as a peninsula of South America 
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Hondius map of 1626, showing a squatty-shaped America 

with Labrador, Francia, and Florida indicated, and the 

western coast of the continent separated from Asia only by 
a narrow strait 
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Map by F. de Wit, probably of the Eighteenth Century. While 

the eastern coast of America is fairly well drawn, California 

takes the shape of an island and Brazil is entirely sepa- 
rated from the rest of the continent 
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Confessions of a Reformed Reformer 
By A. Wolverine 


management put me in charge of the news 

columns of a small daily at the tender age 
of eighteen. The good luck was mine; the bad man- 
agement the owner’s. He went away, leaving the 
job of watching me to the former editor, turned 
advertising manager. The latter was too busy 
scratching the pay roll together to pay much atten- 
tion to the lone reporter and myself. So for two bliss- 
ful months, the pair of us had a lovely time.. 

The town was not much of a town in those days, 
but it deserved better than we gave it. A more than 
Coolidgean economy ruled in our office. We clipped 
copiously. No one ever objected to our editorials 
for two excellent reasons: we lifted them from the 
New York Times, and they were- never, never read. 
At noon the A. P. began to send us markets, dis- 
asters, murders, wars, and rumors of wars, which 
came along about as regularly then as now. Local 
news, which had right of way over all the frenzied 
writhings of the greater world, we collected at the 
jail, the county building, the railroad station, and 
the undertaking establishments. No prominent 
citizen could depart this life without fattening our 
local columns by a couple of galleys; even a ditch 
digger was good for a “‘stick obit.’’ It was a dead 
town then and relished mortuary details. 


A COMBINATION of good luck and bad 


NDER these circumstances reform took hold of 
me. Every youth of eighteen is a rebel, but few 
have newspaper columns in which to let ignorance 
run riot. The fashionable new broom of the moment 
was primary reform; all the time the boss was away 
the Legislature was wrestling with it in special 
session. Illinois and Ohio were tremendously ex- 
cited over the same thing, and I clipped everything 
I could find in favor of that, temporarily, sacred 
cause. I wrote editorials against our State Senator — 
a sane, mild man from a rural township who had 
always served us well— who, at the moment, 
seemed to be a useful, though blunt, tool of the in- 
terests. Bear in mind that I was but eighteen, had 
read only the most elementary school textbooks ‘on 
civics, had been out of the State but twice, possessed 
no knowledge of the world, knew no history except 
the shallow stuff offered as such in public schools, 
and had never as much as heard the phrase “politi- 
cal philosophy.” Nevertheless, I was dead certain 
that our institutions would be purified by the magic 
of holding two elections instead of one to fill State 
and county offices. 
The owner returned, furious at having been com- 
mitted to a cause in which he had no faith. “Put 


not your trust in shibboleths,” he said. “Primary 
reform is just one more catch phrase. The Legis- 
lature may put the burden of nominations upon the 
people, but will that make the people any wiser 
than their representatives? The people will think 
they have done something, but after a few exciting 
years, habit and skill will reassert themselves. Then 
you will find the politicians still running politics, 
since that is their business, and the only result 
of all this to-do will be a bigger bill of expense.” 

Though he loved me like a father, probably I 


would have received the blue envelope if the flare- 


_ backs he expected had materialized. But they didn’t. 


Reform was in the air, and our readers had been 
sold. The people were caught by the catch phrase. 
Twenty-five years later, I am bound to confess that 
the boons so confidently looked for from that 
source have not materialized. The great State 
which I helped to push over the primary reform 
hurdle used to have notable Senators at Washing- 
ton; since primary reform and direct election came 
in, its prestige on Capitol Hill has evaporated. Yet 
that same State has gone ahead tremendously in in- 
dustry, education, and general competence; its 
ablest men simply will not play the political game 
under the present rules. 

Perhaps there is more honesty in office than there 
used to be; legislative scandals are a little less fre- 
quent than of old. But mediocrity in public life was 
never more in evidence than at present. The ideal 
candidate to weather two elections for the sake of 
getting one job appears to be a person who has never 
done enough to rouse resentment or merit criticism. 
Having no outstanding qualities, he is also shy the 
defects of those qualities and so slides through 
meshes that would catch more angular characters. 


Reval suffrage was another of my early 
enthusiasms. Inoculation began in the home. 
One of my sisters converted me to suffrage before I 
donned long pants. For her sake I went faithfully to 
suffrage meetings and, as occasion offered later, I 
wrote for suffrage. At the beginning I was thoroughly 
convinced that giving women the vote would cleanse 
the social stream of all its evil. Gradually, as I came 
to understand women somewhat better, I began to 
hedge a little. All women, I noticed, were not as the 
women of our household and social circle. There were 
all sorts and conditions of women in the world; wild 
women, lazy women, mean women, and grossly ig- 
norant, willful women. This knowledge came as a 
good deal of a shock, but it neither deterred my re- 
searches in the feminine field nor made me cynical. 
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It merely led me to expect somewhat less of woman 
suffrage than I had expected in the beginning. As 
time went on I reached about this position: equal 
suffrage may not do much good, but nothing indi- 
cates that it can do much harm. 

But even at that, I was too optimistic. The addi- 
tion of women to the electorate seems to have made 
little or no difference in the net result of elections. 
The feminine vote appears to react to the same in- 
fluences, good and bad, that color the masculine 
vote. Unfortunately, politicians will not let nature 
take its course in the matter of getting out the vote; 
women who wisely wanted to stay at home and 
finish their canning in the last Presidential election 
were harried to polls by an elaborate organization. 
But once there they did nothing spectacular. The 
country would have elected Coolidge at less cost if 
the effort to vote the women had not been made. 


OREOVER, the by-products of woman suffrage 
are not yet all tabulated. Most middle-aged 
men believe women are not quite what they used to 
be; that there seems to be less delicacy, modesty, 
and general tone in the behavior of young women 
and less domestic efficiency in the older ones, as con- 
trasted with the women we knew twenty years ago. 
Morals may not have deteriorated, but manners 
certainly have, and good housekeepers are not as 
common or as much revered. The whole feminist 
movement, of which equal suffrage is a part, is not 
following the path which we simple, small-town fem- 
inists of twenty years ago thought it would take. The 
single standard of morals meant to us the elevation 
of sinful man to woman’s ideally pure estate; instead, 
woman appears to be slipping toward man’s less 
critical standard. Of course, equal suffrage is not by 
any means the only coarsening influence in the mod- 
ern world, and it is perhaps only a minor force: in 
that direction; nevertheless, it has had some effect 
in the taking off of clothes and the putting on of 
rouge. The flapper is the true child of feminism, dis- 
own her as we may; and I stand here repentant for 
whatever part I played in producing her. 

In the prohibition fight I was early in the field. 
An intimate, inside acquaintance with all the sa- 
loons in my territory had convinced me of their 
wickedness. As a minor I bought booze right and 
left without question. The grog shops were un- 
questionably sinks of iniquity and schools of vice. 
So I wrote against the saloon power for more than 
fifteen years, all the way from township option, 
through county option and State prohibition, to 
national prohibition. And when the latter arrived, 
I thought that job was done, and rightly done. 

In common with a good many anti-saloon advo- 
cates, I held no brief against alcoholic liquor as such. 
Indeed, I have often left my typewriter in the midst 
of an anti-saloon editorial to go round the corner for 
a drink to help me through with it. No writer worth 


reading practices a mulish consistency in such mat- 
ters. But about 1914 I concluded I would do better 
work without booze, and for the next five years 
none passed my lips. Probably I would still be a tee- 
totaler except for national prohibition. There used 
to be a good deal of moral satisfaction and social 
esteem in saying, “No, thank you,” when cocktails 
were passed. Friends esteemed you as a strong man, 
a steady, capable character. But with the coming of 
prohibition, all that changed. A man no longer de- 
rived any credit for abstaining. Society, lashed by 
fear that it might never get another opportunity 
to carouse, began to drink harder and to judge those 
who did not drink as persons of small means or no 
initiative. Either you were broke, dumb, or a crab 
if you refused to drink. 

I stepped off the water wagon in IgIg and have 
enjoyed more social popularity since. But I clung 
to my convictions for several years longer. Lone- 
handed, I used to sit in clubs, a bottle on the table, 
and argue for prohibition against a whole roomful 
of infuriated members who took its awfulness for 
granted. I used to tell them that it did not matter 
what the upper crust consumed or whether its 
members went their several ways to hell through 
booze or another channel; the important thing for 
them to remember was that the hard-working men 
and women who are the country’s hope were not 
getting booze because they could not pay the price. 
Consequently, their wages were going into better 
food and clothes, better housing, and more comfort- 
able homes. There is a good deal of truth in this. 
“Furthermore,” I would insist, “the country is 
really drying up.” 

But eventually, I went to New York City to 
work. Anyone who fancies New York City can ever 
be dried up by force and laws simply refuses to face 
facts. I have lunched with liquid accompaniments 
in a padlocked café. I have seen a policeman, his 
coat off, drinking in a restaurant full of tipplers. 
A sergeant, sent to find and arrest the vagrant of- 
ficer, ran his car past the open entrance, thereby 
giving the culprit’s friends opportunity to hide him. 
Then they guided the sergeant past the hiding place 
into a rear room and kept him there long enough for 
the patrolman to lope out to his beat. Police, in the 
long run, do what the public wants, and the New 
York public will not have prohibition. 


N several years of New York residence I met but 

one man who favored prohibition and thought 
it had a chance to succeed. Practically everyone 
else, from bootblacks to financiers, viewed the in- 
stitution as an evil and evasion as a necessity. En- 
forcement can make little headway against such 
unanimity of public opinion. 

This discouraged me considerably, but I took com- 
fort in the oft-repeated assumption that New York 
isn’t American, at least (Continued on page 428) 
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The Summer’s Concerts—a Retrospect 


OW that the hushed hours of a 
N young autumn have made of the 
New York Stadium Concerts a 
memory in which the fairy themes of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” blend oddly 
with the insistent voice of an anxious 
Amsterdam Avenue mother calling, “ Wil- 
bur, come right upstairs. It’s time for your 
bath,” there is a quiet space during which 
one may, with a certain leisure, speculate 
upon the important and exciting events 
which occurred at the Lewisohn arena. 
Of all these happenings, and this includes 
the vision of Ruth St. Denis waving long 
meadows of pale chiffon over the heads of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
there can be nothing as engrossing as the 
comparison of the men who punctured the 
ether with their batons — for besides 
Willem Van Hoogstraaten there were 
three guest conductors. 

The first visitor was Nikolai Sokoloff, 
leader of the Cleveland Orchestra, who 
was thoroughly efficient and very well 
behaved; that is, when he conducted 
Wagner. But the moment he turned to 
Rimski-Korsakoff and Stravinski his 
baton leaped upward as though some 
loved thing had lifted it to life. It worked 
magic with the ensemble; it wove a spell 
with flute, violin, and bassoon — such 
wizardry that the dim places surrounding 
the Stadium shimmered like a warm 
Oriental sea. Rimski-Korsakoff wrote of a 
prince and princess, and Sokoloff saw that 
no jewel was left untouched by light, no 
note of romance unstressed. But when he 
came to the “Ride of the Valkyries,” the 
baton had lost its narrative power. There 
should have been strong, noble women 
circling from mighty cloud to cloud, 
spears poised, hair flying; but Sokoloff 
forgot the gods and remembered only 
Germany, so that in the end, by laboring 
only for a rigid rythmic accent, he man- 
aged to convey the image of well-trained 
Teutonic horses which had learned to 
respect the precision of the goose-step. 


UT if Germany suffered one week, 
Russia, with the coming of Rudolph 
Ganz of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, grew as frigid as its steppes the next. 
Ganz is one of those irritating conductors 
against whom one can make no definite 
charge. His tempo is evidently sanctioned 
by a metronome, and he reads correctly 
such words as “adagio” and “con brio.” 
Yet, when his concert is over, you feel as 
if you had been invited to a feast of 
painted, wooden fruit and papier-mdaché 
fowl. His leading of Berlioz’s “Roman 
Carnival” was as gay as the delightfully 
trained opera choruses where middle-aged 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


women, disguised as Spanish cigarette 
girls, move their shoulders in deadly 
obedience to habanera rythmn and where 
scrawny men make a sweeping show of 
drinking deeply from empty steins. 


HE directions on the score of “Till 
Eulenspeigels Merry Pranks” were 
kept as holily as some humans do the 
Ten Commandments and with the same 
fervor. Only, somehow, Till galloping 





(Wide World) 


WILLEM VAN HooGsTRAATEN 


lustily about among broken pots and 
crushed pans, Till grinning broadly over 
his stolen vestments, and Till shivering at 
death was no more than a dull boy repeat- 
ing a story about a vague rogue. Never 
once, you felt, in reading a score did 
Ganz stop and say, “Ah, here is a half 
note which is something more than a 
round ball to be held for an appointed 
number of beats. Here is, perhaps, a soul 
musing for a space before it rushes on.” 
And just that understanding, that in- 
sight, that high sympathy which inva- 
riably makes creation of interpretation, 
filled the Stadium the next week when 
Fritz Reiner, the Hungarian conductor of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, took the baton. 
Debussy, Sowerby, Beethoven, Borodin 
— their tongue was his, and his being so 
apt in the expression of universal feeling 
became of itself comprehensible to all 
audiences. When he conducted Stravin- 
ski’s “ Petroushka Suite” he infused more 
color, more action, more meaning than 


were contrived by the machinations of 
the most skilled scenic artists and dancers. 
He was as flexible and variable in his 
expression as expression itself. To each 
composition he brought exactly what 
that composition demanded. In Rimski- 
Korsakoff’s “The Flight of the Bumble 
Bee” he joined his instruments so dex- . 
terously that wood winds and strings 
were gone, and there remained only a 
long, unbroken hum, a quick circling, and 
an airy flight. With “Don Juan” he was 
as pitiless as Strauss, stirring at restless- 
ness, futility, unmasking for a heartless 
moment the face of love, and then send- 
ing a relentless trumpet call to make an 
eternal darkness. So miraculously did he 
identify himself with the idea, that the 
discovery seemed as much his own as 
Strauss’. 

Willem Van Hoogstraaten, also, took 
liberties with tempos, and mostly with 
that of Richard Wagner to whom tempos 
in the art of conducting was the great 
necessity. Poor, poor Wagner, he was not 
always a placid gentleman, and what a 
thunderstorm would have burst over 
136th Street if he had heard his knightly 
poet singing. For, on the one hand, there 
was Walther — young, urged onward by a 
dream and love, singing with that same 
need which makes articulate the thrush 
in an English garden. That was a Meister- 
singer. But, on the other hand, there was 
Van Hoogstraaten waking up a drowsy 
young man who yawned and drawled and 
did the task which a flagging baton bade 
him do. 

With Debussy’s “Faun” he was equally 
unfamiliar, and Stravinski’s “Firebird” 
was neither bird nor flame, and yet this 
man who saw only the surface of Brahms 
and Weber one moment grew suddenly 
deep-sighted with Beethoven. Never once 
did he fail. Whether it was the careless 
grace and joyous lyricism of the little- 
known “Fourth Symphony ” or whether it 
was the vaunting chords of the “Co-- 
riolanus” overture, Van Hoogstraaten’s 
tempo ceased lagging as did the orchestra, 
and his movements — which were always 
picturesque, but not always entirely nec- 
essary — became economic and pointed, 
and his men, who during a previous num- 
ber had droned out muddy phrases, be- 
came bright with intelligible work to do. 


OKOLOFF, Ganz, Reiner, and Van 

Hoogstraaten — each conducting with 

his personal prejudices, his idiosyncrasies, 

his shortcomings. How much is the 

composer at the mercy of the leader. 

How easily is original beauty blurred by 
misunderstanding or indifference. 
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to the series of studies in American 
nationalism which was launched 
last spring by Messrs. Little, Brown and 
Company when they published “The New 
Barbarians,” by Wilbur C. Abbott, and 
“The Indestructible Union,” by William 
McDougall. This time -the subject is 
“The Present Economic Revolution in 
the United States,” and the author is 
Prof. Thomas Nixon Carver of Harvard. 
An historian, a psychologist, and now a 
political economist have contributed to 
this series which may be described as an 
attempt by a group of conservatives to 
analyze the various problems which con- 
front the American people. Professor 
Abbott dealt with the question of democ- 
racy in America, showing it to be a prod- 
uct peculiar te this country and not to 
be confounded with what passes under 
that name in socialist, Communist, or 
anarchist circles in Europe. Professor 
McDougall’s task was to define American- 
ism, and he proceeded to demolish the 
theory of the melting pot, making out a 
case for Americanism “of the better sort,” 
to adopt Barrett Wendell’s phrase. 
“Economic revolution” has a rather 
sinister sound in the ears of most people, 
suggesting all sorts of upheavals in the 
social and industrial world, from the 
peaceful penetration of Fabian socialism 
to the catastrophic Marxism of Soviet 
Russia. Therefore, a certain surprise is 
natural when one is told by a professor 
of political economy at Harvard that 
such a revolution is now taking place in 
these States. During the war, when 
governments rationed food, controlled 
industries, and administered shipping 
and railways, when a form of State 
socialism was adopted, one might have 
understood the use of the words “eco- 
nomic revolution” as applied to those 
conditions. What happened was that 
in the face of national necessity, the idea 
of production for use was substituted for 
the idea of production for profit. That idea 
is the premise of all forms of socialism, 
irrespective of other differences, and it 
marks off the economics of revolution 
from the economics of capitalism. 


A thew volume has been added 


ITHERTO, in a wide reading of 

economics ‘I have never encoun- 
tered the word revolution used in any 
other sense than that of this radical 
transvaluation of values. Capitalism 
aims at production for profit; all other 
systems that offer, under whatever guise, 
a substitute for profits are revolutionary. 
Professor Carver, I hasten to say, uses 
the word in a very different sense. The 


By Ernest Boyd 





notion of production for any‘other pur- 
pose but the making of profits does not 
seem to cross his mind. He knows, of 
course, that practical benefits to the 
whole community result from the opera- 
tions of great capitalistic organizations, 
although their aim has not been philan- 
thropic, but commercial. Profiteering, to 
use that word in its original sense,— 
that is, the making of profits,—is accepted 
by him as an elementary principle of 
industrial life. 


ONSEQUENTLY, he is able to 

declare his thesis as follows: “The 
only economic revolution now under way 
is going on in the United States. It is a 
revolution that is to wipe out the distinc- 
tion between laborers and capitalists by 
making laborers their own capitalists 
and by compelling most capitalists to 
become laborers of one kind or another 
because not many of them will be able to 
live on the returns from capital alone. 
This is something new in the history of 
the world. . . . The labor movement in 
this country is so far in advance of any 
other country as to make comparisons 
impossible. Here labor organizations are 
using the solid ground of capital owner- 
ship and are actually lifting themselves 
into positions of well-being that amount 
to affluence in comparison with the condi- 
tions of European laborers.” 

I read this statement with a Smile, not 
of skepticism, but of genuine amusement 
at the topsy-turveydom of its implica- 
tions when contrasted with those of 
European economists who talk of eco- 
nomic revolution. Wiping out the distinc- 
tion between capitalists and laborers by 
making the former work! How often have 
I heard this from Fabians who denounced 
the idle rich; from Guild socialists who 
dwelt upon the horrors, financial and 
psychological, of “wagery”— that is, the 
state of receiving wages instead of fees 
or salaries; the condition, in short, of a 
wage slave. Here is the same contention, 
but this time used by a defender of the 


Readers and Writers 


existing capitalist system. At all events, 
they all agree that the only justification 
for a man’s existence is that he shall work. 
Professor Carver, however, thinks that 
we should all work for profit. 

If everybody is a capitalist, then there 
can be no proletariat and no class struggle. 
It is Professor Carver’s contention that 
the United States is so fortunate as to be 
innocent of those caste distinctions which 
make for class consciousness in Europe 
and thereby facilitate strikes and other 
forms of hostile encounter between capital 
and labor. The old saying of the English 
statesman, “We are all Socialists now,” 
becomes in America, “We are all capital- 
ists now,” and in proof of this three kinds 
of evidence are adduced. These are: the 
rapid growth of savings deposits, the 
investment by laborers in the shares of 
corporations, and the growth of labor 
banks. The figures under these heads are 
very full and highly significant. Without 
them, however, I should still have been 
willing to accept Professor Carver’s 
hypothesis on the general ground that 
every American, unlike every European, 
is potentially, at least, a capitalist. This 
is a country of economic individualism, 
and the philosophy of the vast majority 
of the people is capitalist and mercantilist 
to the last degree. So long as the belief, 
or illusion, is possible — that the career 
is open to the talents, that anyone may 
make the journey from log cabin to White 
House, and that one man is as good as 
another — so long will Professor Carver’s 
“economic revolution” continue. 


UT he himself admits that there are 

certain flies in the ointment. The 
shadow of class consciousness has fallen 
over the land, mainly because unre- 
stricted immigration has brought into 
the country workers who, for one reason 
or another, are not assimilable. The old 
relationship between master and man is 
conceivable among real Americans with 
common traditions and beliefs. Their 
financial differences do not imply social 
inferiority or superiority. Restriction of 
immigration is to solve this difficulty, 
plus machinery to do the disagreeable 
work usually left to the inferior European 
races. Thus Professor Carver faces that 
standard bogey of all debates on socialism 
and offers the precise solution suggested 
by European socialists. 

But, unfortunately, American capital- 
ism, like the degenerate capitalism of 
the Old World, needs foreign markets, 
and the best of those markets are in a 
pretty parlous condition. All nations want 
exports, and none like too many imports. 
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Carver — Optimist and Economist 


THE PRESENT ECONOMIC REV’- 
OLUTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Thomas Nixon Carver, 
Professor of Political Economy, Har- 
vard University. Boston: Little, Brown 


& Co. $2.50. 
A css CARVER is probably 


the man who initiated the outpouring 
of bond salesman from Harvard. In 
a lecture several years ago he said that 
one of the country’s great needs was sound 
investment banking. Carver is like that 
— always practical. He perceived that the 
United States could not become truly the 
greatest of all capitalist countries unless 
the common people became, to some ex- 
tent, stock and bond buyers. It seemed to 
him important that small investors should 
be sold sound securities rather than bad 
ones, and that consequently a college 
man could use his intelligence, training, 
and conscience for the social welfare as 
beneficially in that line as any other. 
This book records the convictions of an 
optimist. Economics has been called the 
dismal science, and it is true that few of 
its leaders seem to have found over- 
whelming joy in charting the rise and fall 
of national wealth, the ebb and flow of 
population, and the masterly doings of the 
acquisitive spirit. Shrewd men have 
watched all these and a hundred other 
developments, deduced principles from 
them, and then, with almost the calm 
detachment of gods, have vowed that 
human nature could not escape the fate 
prophesied for it. Some were more dis- 
couraging than others, but all were true 
pessimists in that they held this to be the 
best of all possible worlds, even when 
they admitted it to be pretty bad. 


UT Carver sees light ahead; seas 

and oceans of promise and allure. 
The threat of world revolution still dis- 
turbs Secretary Kellogg, but it does not 
disturb Mr. Carver. If the former de- 
serves his nickname of “‘ Nervous Nellie,” 
the latter might well be called “Calm 
Tommie.” 

Carver has already written of the 
Soviet experiment, the end of which is 
not yet, but the middle of which indicates 
a trend back to economic sanity. An 
economist, accustomed to read currents 
from straws, easily turns prophet. Per- 
haps Mr. Carver is a little premature in 
thus discounting all the sound and fury of 
proletarian discontent that comes our 
way by cables. That he does so is seen in 
his bald statement that the only signifi- 
cant economic revolution he can discover 
in the world is that proceeding in the 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


United States as a result of labor’s grow- 
ing prosperity. 

The figures Mr. Carver gives to prove 
diffusion of wealth and irfcome are im- 
pressive, though necessarily fragmentary, 
owing to the relative newness of the phe- 
nomena and the difficulty of segregating 
recipients of dividends and interest on the 
basis of quantity holdings. Savings-bank 
deposits show remarkable gains, building 
and loan associations are prospering, 
labor banks seem to be coming along 
excellently, and the participation of em- 
ployees in corporate earnings through 
stock ownership is certainly growing. 





THomas Nixon CARVER 


Life insurance has shown tremendous 
gains. Those wage earners who work 
steadily and exercise reasonable prudence 
and thrift clearly are on their way to a 
degree of economic security and stability 
that was unknown a generation ago and 
probably has not been matched in the 
history of the world. 


ins feels the pinch of over- 
population in her unemployment 
situation. Count Cippico has already 
outlined vividly Italy’s growing worries. 
It is doubtful if any optimistic point of 
view may be assumed with validity which 
fails to consider this pressing — and 
growing — reality. 

The author gives no hint of doubting 
the permanence of this fortunate dispen- 
sation. His is that steady faith in the 
common sense of our people and the 
essential justice of our institutions that 
puts cynicism to shame. And yet it is 
not altogether cynical to make certain 


reservations. Mr. Carver rightly holds 
that the quota immigration law has been 
an important factor in bettering the lot 
of labor and infers that policy to be 
permanent; but, in the long view of the 
flow of peoples across borders, Jaws have 
been of strictly temporary effect. A poet 
has observed that those who come through 
the doors of birth have a way of breaking 
down the doors of kings. The world has 
seen unnumbered invasions of hungry 
peoples into fat lands, and scores of 
victorious wars have been motivated by 
population pressure. Then there is such 
a thing as illicit entry, as the immigra- 
tion service is well aware. Clearly, it is a 
little too much to expect a policy of the 
moment to perpetuate itself forever. 
And even if it be beneficial for those pos- 
sessing great natural resources by the 
accident of nature or the conquests of 
their ancestors, is it altogether just to 
deny labor of other breeds access to those 
resources? 

Indeed, Professor Carver seems to 
have overlooked several flies in his oint- 
ment of national bliss. One is that the 
inhabitants of this prosperous continent 
are consuming natural resources at a 
simply terrific rate. Our prosperity rests 
largely upon our furious productivity, 
which simply cannot proceed without a 
correspondingly avid consumption. How 
long can our natural resources stand the 
gaff? A long time, perhaps, and yet it is 
conceivable that the law of diminishing 
returns may make it more difficult to 
maintain our high standards of living for 
the masses as time goes on. 

Similarly, the Carver prognosis takes 
small heed of population as a factor in 
the wage equation. Although the Malthu- 
sian doctrine has been undermined by - 
science and invention pulling in fertile 
lands into food production, nevertheless, 
there remains a doubt whether this relief 
can continue forever. Well-paid labor 
tends to breed surplus labor, which in 
due time depresses wages; consequently, 
it would seem that birth control must be 
one of the basic supports of the new dis- 
pensation if it is to prove a going concern 
through the ages and not merely a flash 
in the pan due to the war and its financial 
and social unsettlements. 


ESPITE these reservations of ours, 

“The Present Economic Revolution 
in the United States” can be recom- 
mended as a heartening and worldly- 
wise contribution to current economic 
discussion. It will impress the man in the 
street more than it will the scholar; that 
is perhaps its great virtue and mission. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Homer and the Prophets, or Homer and 
Now. By Cornelia Steketee Hulst. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
$1.00. 


IVING in an age when we are sur- 
rounded by so many things that we 
know not which way to turn, worshiping 
them for what they are in therhselves, 
failing to perceive the principles behind 
them, it is indeed refreshing to read Mrs. 
Hulst’s book, “Homer and the Prophets, 
or Homer and Now.” Is it not true that 
most of us who have studied the classics 
in the schoolroom have ever since gone 
about our routine living recalling that 
Homer and the Prophets, Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Mohammed, Socrates, have been 
held up to us as classics, not so much for 
what they had to say as for the excellent 
style in which they said it? What they 
did say seldom lives in our memories 
because it is not dressed in clothes of our 
time. 

The Greeks listened to Homer, not for 
his style, but for what he had to say; but 
it was his style which unconsciously made 
what he had to say so vital and so full of 
meaning to the people in his time and to 
us now. Mrs. Hulst has pointed out in her 
book that Homer and the Prophets were 
parallel, that what they had to say was the 
same, but in different clothes. 

Yes, we knew all along that Homer and 
the Prophets were great men, but it has 
taken a lifelong teacher of English litera- 
ture, Mrs. Hulst, to show us that Homer 
must not be taught to our sons and daugh- 
ters for his beautiful style alone, but also 


' for what he had to say to the world. 


* * * * * 


The Goat without Horns. By Beale Davis. 
New York: Brentano’s. $2.00. 


NE reads this book almost against 

one’s better judgment. It is badly 
written, the characters are stilted and un- 
real, the atmosphere artificial. Yet one 
reads on, waiting for the story to develop 
and the mystery to be made clear much 
as he patiently watches a movie reel on 
from one unreality to another. It is an 
unimportant book, but it passes the time. 


* * * * * 


Skin for Skin. By Llewelyn Powys. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


HE drama of a fight against tuber- 

culosis and the spiritual and emo- 
tional experiences incidental to it. An 
intenser living, a more vivid perception, 
mark the life processes of this man under 
suspended sentence of death. At times Mr. 
Powys writes superbly. He is always dif- 
ferent from the run and ruck of authors, 
a personality in his prose as in his life. 


The book is not quite what sound Vic- 
torians would call “‘a healthy book.” It is 
written by a sick man who does not care 
for the popular optimism which Robert 
Louis Stevenson produced so volumin- 
ously. It is not quite morbid nor is it 
always decent. The author is guilty of 
unnecessary crudities and _brutalities 
which at least indicate a lack of taste and 
seem to indicate even more —a lack of 
harmony with the world, a independence 
which approaches the braggadocio of 
indecency. One wishes the author a long 
life and happiness—the happiness of 
health and the satisfaction of creative 
effort. He is an artist always, but at 
present a sick artist. 


**e eK 


Five Oriental Tales. By Comte de Gobi- 
neau. New York: The Viking Press. 


$2.50. 


IVE stories which are five condensed 

novels. Effectively translated from 
the French, they prove conclusively that 
Gobineau was a master in the art of 
brilliant story-telling. His great reputa- 
tion in English was, to a certain extent, 
confined to race philosophy. Reprints well 
worth a re-reading, particularly “The 


Story of Gambér-Aly.” 
x**e kk * 


The Marriage Guest. By Konrad Bercovici. 
New York: Boni & Liveriht. $2.00. 


HE first novel of an experienced 

short-story writer dealing with the 
history of a group of Germans living in 
New York City and more particularly 
with the emotional history of a woman 
who married the wrong man. She lives 
in her imagination as the bride and wife 
of the right man and comes to regard her 
child as his. Later, the right man returns, 
a famous musician, and wishes to marry 
her daughter — a proposal which fills her 
with horror. She explodes the bomb of her 
stifled fantasy, and the whole circle is 
blown into spiritual fragments. The book 
is not particularly convincing. 


** * *K * 


Conferences, Committees and Conventions, 
and How to Run Them. By Edward 
Eyre Hunt. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $2.50. 


R. HUNT, who himself has had a 

vast amount of experience in the 
technical conduct of conferences, has con- 
tributed a manual which should fill a 
unique place. During the Peace Conference 
in Paris, the United States learned many 
valuable lessons on the importance of 
proper preliminary organization. Since then 


many conferences have been held under 
the auspices of the Government in Wash- 
ington, and in each case the preliminary 
organization has been thought out with 
infinite care. Business men accustomed to 
having their own way may feel that a 
manual of procedure is unnecessary for 
them, but if they ever attended a confer- 
ence which was badly organized and did 
not have the benefits of a dictator, they 
would do well to read Mr. Hunt’s book. 
In fact, it would be to the advantage ot 
anyone planning a conference, even with 
a small number, to absorb the extremely 
useful knowledge which Mr. Hunt has so 
ably compiled. 


** *k *k * 


Social Pathology. By Stuart A. Queen and 
Delbert M. Mann. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.50. 


N excellent textbook and source book 
for students of social conditions and 
for social workers as well. The ills ot 
society are presented in the following 
main divisions: Part 1, Family Disorgani- 
zation and Personal Demoralization; Part 
2, Economic Aspects of Social Disor- 
ganization and Personal Demoralization; 
Part 3, Health Aspects. Each main section 
is divided into the necessary chapters 
dealing with the various factors of family 
and personal pathology. Each chapter in 
turn is illustrated by cases with admirably 
fair-minded and not too technical com- 
ment. The bibliography is excellent. 


xe kK 


Geology in Its Relation to Landscape. By 
Julius Henderson. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Co. $2.50. 


PLEASANTLY pedantic book 
which is really a popular treatise on 
geology. The author gives the why, when, 
and how of hill, valley, and ocean. His 
material is presented in an orderly fashion, 
and is accompanied by excellent sketches 


and plates. 
* ee K * 


Samuel Pepys: A Portrait in Miniature. 
By J. Lucas-Dubreton. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


R. LUCAS—DUBRETON has writ- 

ten a volume which brings forth 

much of the interest of the illustrious 
Pepys, not so much of his public service, 
as of his typically Pepysian affairs with 
the ladies. The author lays bare all of his 


delightful qualities as a charming sinner . 


with such sympathetic understanding 
that one would hardly guess the work to 
be a translation. Credit is due Mr. H. J. 
Stenning who translates from Mr. Lucas- 
Dubreton’s French version. The book is 
well and plentifully illustrated. 
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What the World Is Doing 


the history of the United States 

Navy occurred on September 25 
when the S—51 was struck by the steam- 
ship City of Rome and sank to the bottom. 
Three men escaped, and 
little hope is held out for the 
remaining twenty-eight en- 
listed men and six officers who formed her 
complement. The accident occurred at 
about 10.30 in the evening twelve miles 
from Block Island, which lies off the coast of 
Rhode Island and the entrance to Long 
Island Sound. The City of Rome, carrying 
passengers and freight, left Savannah, 
Georgia, September 22 on her regular run 
to Boston. Her bow was dented slightly 
by the collision, but this is the only 
damage she suffered. 

“The S—51 came from the sea,” was the 
radio sent out by Capt. Joun H. Dieux 
of the steamship, “with no side lights 
showing, and was nearly into the ship 

m when side lights were 

—" switched on. Backed full 
speed, but sub did not 
change. Struck forward conning tower.” 
And this, substantially, seems to be 
all that is known, or will be known of the 
accident, unless some of the men im- 
prisoned in the submarine are rescued 
alive. From a further statement by 
Captain DiEH1, it appears that he went 
on deck just before the accident occurred 
and observed a white light off to star- 
board. He called it to the attention of 
the lookout when suddenly a red light 
was flashed on. A moment later, the two 
vessels came together. The three rescued 
men owed their lives to the fact that they 
were near the conning tower and floated 
out. 

Adverse weather conditions had 
thwarted all efforts to raise the submarine 
by September 30. Although divers had 
attached heavy chains to the sunken craft, 

salvage ships which came 

Ps out equipped with huge 

derricks were forced to re- 
turn to shelter by the heavy swell which 
was a constant menace to them. Two 
bodies were recovered by divers, and last 
reports stated that little further progress 
with rescue work could be made until 
weather conditions altered. 

The present catastrophe is the first fatal 
submarine accident since 1923 when the 
O-5 collided- with a steamer at the en- 
trance to the Panama Canal and lost 
three of her crew. The F-4 
has been our greatest loss 
until the present disaster. 
In 1915, this submarine was submerged 
in the harbor outside Honolulu and 


Fise greatest submarine disaster in 


S-51 
Disaster 


Under-sea 
Disasters 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


twenty-two officers and men lost. The 
greatest submarine tragedy on record 
occurred on August 21, 1923, when a 
new Japanese under-sea boat §ank at 
Kobe and eighty-five of her crew were 
lost. 

President Coo.ipGe’s commission, in- 
vestigating the question of aviation’s 
place in our scheme of national defense, 
has received a unanimous opinion from 
Army aviators that the 
Air Service should be made 
a separate unit. Most of 
the officers summoned declared in favor 
of organizing the Air Service under the 


To Govern 
Themselves 





' (Keystone) 


DwicHt W. Morrow 


He is chairman of the President's Aircraft 
Inquiry Board 


War Department, but as a separate corps 
along the lines which govern the Marine 
Corps. A few of the officers joined with 
Col. Witt1am MitcHeLt — whose sensa- 
tional charges of “criminal negligence” 
in the administration of our military and 
naval aviation led to the present investi- 
gation —in advocating the immediate 
creation of a single department of national 
defense with subdepartments for Army, 
Navy, and Air Service. All of them felt 
that this should be an eventual step, but 
some suggested that in view of the antip- 
athy among line officers of the Army 
and Navy toward such a project, its 
immediate realization would indeed be 
doomed to certain failure through lack of 
codperation. 

Colonel Mircuett took the stand on 
September 29, but instead of the fire- 
works which had been expected from him, 


he read a long, previously prepared state- 
ment, much of it taken from 
sie his book, “Winged De- 
fense.”’ He criticized heavily 
the present system under which air offi- 
cers receive their orders from men un- 
familiar with aviation problems, but 
strong, denunciatory comments were 
absent from his testimony. He advocated 
the immediate creation of a separate 
department of national defense and spent 
some time in outlining the air force which 
he thought should be set up. The United 
States, he believes, should contemplate 
a total of about 2,400 airplanes for a great 
war. Two thirds of them should be pursuit 
and one third bombardment. In addition, 
a one hundred per cent reserve should be 
provided for. The cost of putting his 
project into effect he estimated at $64,- 
000,000. 

The other air inquiry, sitting at Lake- 
hurst, New Jersey, where it is attempting 
to fix responsibility for the Shenandoah 
disaster, has revealed that Lieut. — 

mander ZacHARy LaANs- 
eee DOWNE, in charge of the 
dirigible, was distinctly averse to taking 
the flight which ended in his death with 
thirteen other members of the Shenan- 
doab’s crew in the Ohio disaster on Sep- 
tember 3. Secretary WiLBuR had emphati- 
cally denied that Commander LaNsDOWNE 
objected, to the flight when a statement 
to that effect, made by the commander's 
widow, was called to his attention. Said 
Secretary WILBUR: 


Commander LanspowNnE never pro- 
tested against the flight in person or by 
communication to me or anyone in the 
department, and, on the contrary, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with it to his 
superiors and associates, ... Had he 
objected, the flight would have been post- 
poned or abandoned when the trip was 
suggested for July. 


It was first suggested that the Shenan- - 
doah make her Western flight in July, but 
Commander LanspowneE objected to the 
trip at that time because of thunder- 

storms. Rear Admiral 

‘——— EBERLE, commenting upon 

the objection, stated that 
“if the limitations and apprehensions 
. were sound, it would appear that 
our airships are of little military or 
commercial value.” The Shenandoab’s 
commander thought that the flight might 
safely be made in September, but asked 
leave to decide the starting date for him- 
self. This objection was apparently over- 
ruled, and the flight was definitely 
scheduled for September 2. 
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The board of inquiry has been taking 
testimony from survivors of the accident, 
among them Lieut. JosepH B. ANDERSON, 
aérologist of the dirigible. Lieutenant 

: ANDERSON stated that when 
They Differed +. Shenandoab entered the 
storm area, he had suggested to Com- 
mander Lanspowne that her course be 
shifted south or southeast as that seemed 
the shortest route to a clear area. The 
commander-had stated, however, that he 
wanted to continue the ship on her 
course until immediate danger threatened. 
Lieutenant ANDERson said that Com- 
mander LanspowneE was well versed in 
aérology and that, therefore, his failure 
to turn south constituted simply a differ- 
ence of judgment between two men each 
competent to make a decision. 

French and American commissioners, 
meeting in Washington in an attempt to 
arrange for funding France’s war-time 
debt to the United States, have not yet 

War Debts been able to reach agree- 
ment. The first proposal of 
JosEepx Cariaux, French Finance Minis- 
ter, was rejected by the Americans. This 
provided that for the first five years 
France should pay $25,000,000, with 
gradually increasing payments until $60,- 
000,000 yearly was reached at the end of 
the twentieth year. From then for forty- 
two years, France would pay $90,000,000 
annually. The Americans’ first proposal 
was likewise rejected by France. This 
provided for a settlement substantially 
along the lines followed in the Anglo- 
American negotiations. Concessions are 
necessary upon both sides until an arrange- 
ment satisfactory to both is reached. M. 
CaILLaux is said to be standing out for a 


Two AMBASSADORS AND A FINANCE MINISTER 


Emile Daeschner and Myron T. Herrick meet Joseph Caillaux at the Union Station on his 
arrival in Washington 


“safety clause” which would give France 
the opportunity of avoiding a part of its 
interest payments in case of any unusual 
economic depression. American delegates 
have been obdurate in refusing to link 
the settlement in any way with German 
reparations payments, an idea dear to 
the hearts of Frenchmen. The Paris press 
is not particularly pleased with the 
prospect of annuities covering sixty-two 
years. “Well before 1987 MELLON and 
CarLiaux will be no more in this world 
and long before that the whole business 
will be forgotten, ” says La Liberté. 

The stage is set for the security parley 
which is to open on October 5, probably 
at Locarno, Switzerland. Some objection 
has been raised to the choice of this city 
particularly by newspaper 
men who point to the fact 
that it has no telegraph 
facilities. Germany has sent her formal 
acceptance of the Allies’ invitation. At 
the same time, however, notes were 
delivered to the Foreign Ministers of 
France and England, protesting the Ver- 
sailles Treaty assumption of German war 
guilt. Both M. Brianp and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN refused to take the protest into 
account. “The question of Germany’s re- 
sponsibility for the war is not raised by the 
proposed pact,” said Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
reply. “His Majesty’s Government 
are obliged to observe that negotia- 
tion of a security pact cannot modify the 
Treaty of Versailles or alter their judg- 
ment of the past.” As observed in this 
Department last week, German national- 
ists have been making considerable trou- 
ble for Foreign Minister STRESEMANN, 
and his request for an alteration of the 


Security 
Parley 


Allies’ position on German war guilt may 


be regarded as little more than a conces- 
sion to this strong political group. GEorc1 
TcHITCHERIN, Russian Foreign Minister, 
has gone to Berlin to protest the security 
parley. 

On September 26, the Sixth Assembly 
of the League of Nations brought its 
sessions to a close. Although no spectacu- 
lar accomplishment may be placed to the 

Assembly’s credit, it has 
ssem- naved the way for three 

conferences which may have 
far-reaching effects. The first of these will 
discuss disarmament, and agreement has 
been reached upon the conditions under 
which such a meeting shall be held. The 
second contemplates a study of the eco- 
nomic causes of war. The Council has been 
instructed to investigate the entire ques- 
tion and settle more definitely the con- 
ditions of the conference. The Assembly 
also ordered commencement of the prelim- 
inary work essential to a conference for 
the control of private arms manufacture. 

Insistence has been placed upon the 
value of this year’s League meeting en- 
tirely aside from its official accomplish- 
ment. Seventeen Foreign Ministers, three 

_. Premiers, and a score of les- 
— ser dignitaries were afforded 
an opportunity, outside the 
regular sessions, of meeting and discussing 
informally matters between their Govern- 
ments. Said one representative of a 
European country: “I have liquidated 
more business in three weeks than I could 
have done in a full year through diplo- 
matic channels.” The comment of Presi- 
dent Danpuranbp in his final address was: 
“The Assembly has not disappointed 
the hopes of the world. Our work has 
been of a nature to confound skeptics and 
convert pessimists and to give all believers 
in the League fresh ground for confidence, 
optimism, and faith.” 


Sixth Assem 
bly Closes 





(Keystone) 


Our New AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN 


Charles senttied: succeeds the late Edgar A. 
Bancroft 
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“We will remain where we are,’’ said Lieut. 

Col. Leopold Stennet Amery, British Secretary 

for the Dominions, in regard to the Mosul 
dispute 


TewrFik Bey, Turkish delegate to the 
sixth Assembly who threw such a bomb- 
shell into the smooth-running League 


‘machinery by declaring that his Govern- 


ment would not abide by 

Mosul the Council’s decision in the 
disposition of Mosul, has returned to 
Angora. Meanwhile, rumors of trouble 
continue to stir the equanimity of Bri- 
tain and Turkey. MustapHa Kemat 
Pasha, president of the Turkish republic, 
announces that his army (it numbers 
150,000 men, peace strength) is ready to 
fight if fighting becomes necessary. 
“Mosul is Turkish and nothing can ever 
change that fact, even bayonets,” he said. 
The British charge that the Turks are 
deporting Christians from the vicinity of 
the Brussels agreement line and a League 
commission is to be dispatched to Irak 
to settle the truth of these representa- 
tions, alreddy indignantly denied by 
Tewrik Bey. The Brussels line was drawn 
to mark off the disputed territory whose 
sovereignty the League Council was to 
settle. The British state that the Turks 
have crossed the line and driven Chris- 
tians from their villages. Tewrik Bey 
replies that the only truth of the matter 
lies in the fact that three Turkish soldiers 
crossed the line, but were driven back. 
Turkey does not . recognize territory 
north of the Brussels line as being under 
dispute. 

“The Defense of London,” a military 
game played by British soldiers in which 
London’ was: safely defended from an 
attacking force, is pointed to by enter- 

‘ rising newspaper corres- 
vinteenal pendeke asa moetenauliite 
warning to Turkey that Britain’s army is 
fully equipped and ready to take ship for 
Jaffa or Bisra should Turkey become 


troublesome. The complements of attack- 
ing and defending forces in the mimic 
warfare are pointed to in support of this 
contention.. London was defended by 
infantry, aircraft, and artillery. The at- 
tackers were strong in cavalry, armored 
cars, and light artillery. Mosul would 
probably be defended by just such 
a force as “saved” London, while the 
attacking Turks — in the event of war — 
would be supported by the Kurdish cav- 
alry. The entire Mosul question (INDE- 
PENDENT, September 19, page 310) is held 
in abeyance, at present, for the World 
Court decision which cannot possibly be 
given, unless the Court is called into 
extra session, before December. 
Wisconsin is still La Fouetre terri- 
tory, despite the death of “Battling Bos” 
who had kept his home State in the public 
eye for years. On September 29, Wiscon- 
sin voters demonstrated 
conclusively that they are 
still La Fo..etre and not 
Coo.ipcE supporters by sending “ Young 
Bos” to the Senate with a plurality of 
more than 100,000 votes over his nearest 
rival, EowarpF. Dirumar. The latter car- 
ried the banner of Republican regularity, 
though La Fo..etTe was the nominal 
standard bearer of the party. Just how 
closely he conforms to its principles is 
indicated by his statement that the elec- 
tion was a contest between a “man who 
would back up President Catvin CooL- 
IDGE or one who would further the prin- 
ciples of Ropert M. La Fo.tetre, Sr.” 
La Fo.tetre, at thirty-one, will go to 
Washington as the youngest member of 


Still 
La Follette 


(International) 





the Upper House. His capabilities will be 
very much of an unknown quantity until 
he reveals them there. The only office he 
has ever held was that of chairman of the 
Republican State Central Committee. 
The election bears more than immediate 
significance. In 1926, Senator LENroor 
will be faced with the necessity of asking 
Wisconsin’s voters to return him to Wash- 
ington. In the present campaign, he has 
thrown his influence against La Fot- 
LETTE, with what result, the election 
shows. The indication is that President 
Coo.ipGE may lose another Senator next 
year, and the election places Wisconsin 
squarely in the 1926 doubtful column. 

The Republicans are already looking 
rather gloomily toward the 1926 cam- 
paign. Thirty-five members of the Upper 
House will be chosen at that time, for 
seats of which the Repub- 
licans now have twenty- 
eight and the Democrats 
seven. The Democrats, being from strong 
Democratic States, are sure of holding 
their ground, but of the Republicans at 
least thirteen are doubtful. Of the doubt- 
ful States, Ohio, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota are regarded as being most 
likely to wheel into the Republican line. 
But Arizona, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Missouri, Indiana, and Maryland do not 
hold such favorable prospects. Though 
President Coo.ipcE does not feel as 
gloomy as do some of his political ad- 
visers, it is obvious that he cannot expect 
to hold his present large majority in the 
Upper House. 


1926 
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RAISING THE SUNKEN SUBMARINE 


Diver about to descend to attach chains to the S-51, 138 feet below sea level, in an attempt to 
raise the submarine and rescue the thirty-four men left on board 
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Fighting Filth on Main 
Street 
(Continued from page 412) 
sent on approval. Requests for their dis- 
continuance are unheeded, they keep on 
coming, and he puts them out and gets 
rid of them if he can.” 

Concerted action is bringing about 
results, not spectacular, but steady. 
News stands must by inspected frequently 
or new titles will replace the old, covering 
the same old muck. “Now I want a list,” 
declares a chairman from the Western 
coast. “I cannot and will not read this 
stuff to judge for myself!” But the list 
changes from day to day. “Let the litera- 
ture chairman furnish a list,” advises the 
maker of the resolution; the literature 
chairman has accepted her new duties, 
but not without protest. The filth of 
Main Street has never belonged to litera- 
ture. Let us not say “obscene literature” 
or refer to Hot Dog or Whiz Bang as 
“objectionable literature.” They are 
publications or printed matter, but they 
never were literature. 

“Before war shall cease we must make 
war unprofitable,” declares a _ recent 
editorial. Before pornography shall cease 
to be peddled about our street corners we 
must make pornography unprofitable. 
There is a tremendous profit on cheaply 
printed material which does not require 
highly trained literary skill in the making, 
and which is not above the average eight- 
year-old mentality of the man on the 
corner. Does he want it or does he 
dumbly accept what is offered without 
question? Do our young people want 
these things? It is up to us to take our 
heads out of the sand and find out. 





Confessions of a Reformed 
Reformer 
(Continued from page 420) 


not very American. New York is inter- 
national, a world city; so say the New 
Yorkers, and I believed it. Then, as time 
wore on, I perceived the catch in that. 
New York is American enough to have 
a good deal of ingenuity and independ- 
ence; the qualities behind its quiet but 
eminently successful defiance of the 
Volstead Act are American qualities. 
Years ago I helped to drive our Con- 
gressman into a corner on the subject of 
prohibition. He answered that he believed 
in drying up the country by “moral sua- 
sion.” Whereupon, we flayed him and 
hung his hide on the fence. He is still 
living at a ripe age, and I am going to 
send him this confession to comfort his 
declining years. He was right and we were 
wrong. The best way to kill the liquor 
trade is to persuade individuals that booze 
is no good. That is true, and every conver- 
sion to that truth decreases the demand. 





Service cannot stop 


The telephone, like the human heart, must repair itself while 
it works. The telephone system never rests, yet the ramifications 
of its wires, the reach of its cables and the terminals on its switch- 


boards must ever increase. 


Like an airplane that has started 


on a journey across the sea, the telephone must repair and extend 


itself while work is going on. 


To cut communication for a single moment would interrupt 





the endless stream of calls and jeopardize the well-being and 
safety of the community. The doctor or police must be called. 
Fire may break out. Numberless important business and social 





arrangements must be made. 


Even when a new exchange is built and put into use, service is 
not interrupted. Conversations started through the old are cut 
over and finished through the new, the talkers unconscious that 
growth has taken place while the service continues. . 

Since 1880 the Bell System has grown from 31 thousand to 
16 million stations, while talking was going on. In the last five 
years, additions costing a billion dollars have been made to the 
system, without interrupting the service. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





It is human nature to vend whatever is 
profitable, and the more money there is 
in a trade the harder it will be pushed. 

These disillusionments, however, have 
not robbed me of my faith in human 
nature. I understand now that what our 
State really needed was not more elec- 
tions, but more work and more play, less 
dawdling, ignorance, and faultfinding. 
I accept men and women as they are, and 
in general, find them better than might 


be expected, considering what they have 
been through. What women need is not 
more votes, but better husbands. 

It is no disgrace to confess error, but 
disgraceful to continue in error through 
pride or fear. Many a man who thinks he 
is strong in carrying youthful beliefs over 
into middle age is merely stubborn or 
afraid of new ideas. I have been more 
successful than most in avoiding the 
enslavement of habits both good and bad, 
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particularly the habit of taking opinions 
for facts. My most cherished opinion is 
at the mercy of the humblest fact. And 
the facts are such that I regret having 
advocated primary reform, woman suf- 
frage, and prohibition. The first is evil, 
the second meaningless, the third an ex- 
pensive farce. 





A Government Turned 
Wine Merchant 


(Continued from page 411) 


Commission in Montreal, and they are 
analyzed in one of the best equipped lab- 
oratories on the American continent. 

It might happen, in fact, it does happen 
from time to time, that the price list of 
the Commission does not contain some 
particular brand of wine that a customer 
may want. The law and regulations now in 
force have provided for such cases and 
direct importation is authorized through 
the Quebec Liquor Commission on pay- 
ment to them of a 40 per cent profit. 

Nobody contends that alcoholism has 


been entirely wiped out of the Province of 


Quebec since the inception of its present 
liquor law; not even that it will ever be. 
But we do claim that as an experiment 
in temperance legislation the Quebec 
liquor act is up to now a real and even 
marked success. Whether it would work 
elsewhere as well as it has done here is 
not for us to judge. We have no inclina- 
tion to impose our views and institution 
on others, no more than we feel like letting 
would-be reformers from outside dictate 
to us our course of action. 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion, 


Students should be encouraged to express freely 
their individual opinions of the various articles of 
this issue. A committee of five might be asked to 
choose the three or four essays best suited for class 
discussion. Having accepted this report, the class 
could appoint committees to outline the methods 
of discussion most suitable for their particular 
group. There would be topics to formulate, questions 
to be drafted, symposiums to arrange, questions 
phrased for debate, oral and written theme titles 
to suggest — anything, indeed, that would stimu- 
late class interest so that thinking would be clari- 
fied and power of expression developed. 


Conressions OF A REFORMED REFORMER. I. 
Many students will find in this article opinions 
directly opposite to their own. I can easily imagine 


.a high-school class which would vote unanimously 


in favor of (1) the direct primary, (2) woman suffrage 
(3) probibition. Will the opinions of such a class 
yield to the opinions of A. Wolverine? Will a student 
of eighteen feel that he must surrender his individual 
opinion to a writer who is forty-three? Mass your 
arguments, clarify your own notions; study the 
pros and cons; allow facts their full function in the 
final opinion. Above everything else, be honest with 
yourself in the expression of the opinion which you 
at this moment hold. 

Assuming that you were left in charge of a small 
daily, what are some of the political hobbies that 
you would ride? Write an editorial on one of them 
as your next theme assignment. 


A Government Turnep Wine MERCHANT. I. 
This article, you will note, assumes that the state is 
justified in taking upon itself the marketing of 
alcoholic beverages. Applying this doctrine to the 
United States, formulate for yourself reasons for 


- such a policy; reasons against such a policy. You 


might, following out the suggestions in the preceding 
paragraph, write an editorial vigorously expressing 
your view. 2. Try writing a précis of this entire 
article. You will understand that a précis is the 
practical equivalent of a summary. It demands for 
its preparation a very careful reading of the entire 
essay. It assumes, furthermore, an ability to 
determine the value of the included items. Those 
items which are of major importance must of 
course be included in the précis. Those items which 
are of minor worth may be ignored. The finished 
précis must not read like a series of unrelated notes; 


_ each part must be closely articulated with other 


parts and the entire product expressed in good form 
—a good beginning, close coherence, accurate 
perspective, a forceful close. The message of the 
original must be faithfully conveyed. 


HeiumGas anp Diricis ies. 1. Divide your class 
into two groups, one representing the Aircraft 
Inquiry Board and the other the surviving officers 
of the Shenandoab. Debate the accident. 2. Explain 
how helium is obtained, giving the cost of extraction. 
3. Tell where helium has been found. 4. What is its 
value in lifting quality compared with hydrogen. 
s. Give a short history of the development of dirig- 
ibles since the beginning of the war. 6. Discuss the 
usefulness of dirigibles in times of peace. 


Po.itics 1n Western Lanps. 1. What are the 
provisions of the National Reclamation Act? 2. 
How was the Government expenditure to be re- 
paid? 3. Give your opinion of the attitude Secretary 
Weeks should take in the present situation. 4. Dis- 
cuss the relative mertis of Government irrigation 
projects as compared with private enterprise. 
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Unsurpassed Aids in Acquiring an 
Appreciation of English Literature 
THE KINGSLEY 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


1 Silas Marner 

2 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
3 Julius Caesar 

4 The Merchant of Venice 

5 The Vicar of Wakefield 

6 The Ancient Mariner 

7 Ivanhoe 

8 po iy ok Me — on Burns 

9 TheP 

10 Fad Vision map Sir Launfal 


t 
12 L'Allegro and II Penseroso 
13 Comus 
14 Lycidas 
15 Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
16 Macaulay’s Essay on Milton 
17. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
18 Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
19. Irving’s Life of Goldsmith 
20 The Lady of = ‘- 
21 = Idylls of the Ki: 
22 Conneeiing Links for College English 


24 he a of Miles Standish 
25 Hiawatha 

26 Snow Bound 

27. Rip Van Winkle 

28 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
29 Ey Lay of the Last Minstrel 


armion 

31 The Man Without a Country 
32 Tales of a Wayside Inn 
33 Two Years Before the Mast 
34 Christmas Carol 
35 The House of Seven Gables 
36 The Tempest 
37 A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 

Haml 


let 
39 As You Like It 
40 The Last of the Mohicans 
41 The Saga of King Olaf 
42 The Deserted Village 
43 A Tale of Two Cities 
Pilgrim’s Pr 


ogress 
45 Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 
46 Sohrab and Rustum 
Cranford 


49 Franklin's Autobiograph 
’s Autobio; y 
50 Rie Het Nig! see 


King H 
52 F pan Rape aw Ad the Lock 
rna Doone 


54 py of Ancient Rome 
55 Sesame and Lilies 
56 The Sketch Book 


eaty Senond 
58 The English Mail Coach and Joan of 


59 Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 
and Washington’s Farewell Address 

60 Prologue to Canterbury Tales 

61 The Faerie Queene. Book I 

62 Heroes and Hero Worship 


Island 
65 Narrative Episodes from the Old Testa- 
men 
66 Homer’s Iliad 
King Lear 


ing 
68 Homer's Odyssey 
69 Hymn on the Nativity 
70 The Traveller 
71 Enoch Arden 
72 Gray's Elegy 
73 David Copperfield 
74 Quentin Durward 
75 ebster’s Reply to Hayne 
76 The Chambered Nautilus and Other 


80 oems 
81 Inland Voyage and Travels with a 


82 Emerson's Essays 
83 Ki.z John 
84! David Balfour 
85 Wordsworth’s Poems 
86 Twice Told Tales 
87 Walden 
The Spy 
Kenilworth 
90 Lord Clive 
91 Cotter’s Saturday N 
92 Cristabel (Outline toy Mise Harrop) 
Kingsley Outlines 
can be used with any edition of the text 
Price — 20 per outline. Send remittance with small orders, 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
Educational Publishers 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons Announce — 


HIGHLAND ANNALS 
By Olive Tilford Dargan 

Here, from the pine-scented uplands of North Caro- 
lina, is one of the most delightful books of years. Mrs. 
Dargan is known as a poet of distinguished achieve- 
ment—this book will place her among the first writers 
of American fiction. $2.00 


SAMUEL DRUMMOND 
By Thomas Boyd 


“The course of the life of a fatmer in northwest Ohio, 
with whom all goes well until he is drawn into the Civil 
War. Warm, rich, and beautiful; recommended to 
everybody.” —The New Yorker. $2.00 


AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER ! 
By Meredith Nicholson 


The ancient phrase, which is usually linked with the statement 
“and so they were married,” has ironic intent as the title of Mr. 
Nicholson’s new novel, which begins at the point where most novels 
leave off. In swift, direct, graphic narrative he presents a slashing 
dramatization of modern marriage. $2.00 


THE LOST GOSPEL By Arthur Train 


Suppose a fifth Gospel were found, one in which the recorder of the 
sayings of Jesus Christ, a young Roman patrician, had interviewed 
Christ at length? What would result? These questions seized upon 
Arthur Train and gave him no rest until he had written this story. 

$1.50 


The Unique Book for Boys and eennemtiey 


Girls 
THE FLYING CARPET Pa) 
Edited by Cynthia Asquith i ail 


J. M. Barrie, Thomas Hardy, A. A. or “| 
Milne, are a few of the twenty-four ore 


distinguished contributors to this 
notable book. It is beautifully illus- 
trated. These are original contribu- 7 id 


tions, done especially for THe Fiyinc 


Carpet. $2.50 
Forthcoming Books 

CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMER 4 

By Frederick C. Howe $3.00 
BEYOND HATRED a 

By Albert Guérard $3.00 
LETTERS TO A LADY IN THE COUNTRY 

Edited by Stuart P. Sherman $2.00 
A WILD ANIMAL ROUND-UP 

By W. T. Hornaday $5.00 
THE DRIFTING COWBOY 

By Will James d $3.50 
THE WRITING OF FICTION 

By Edith Wharton $2.00 





THE SENATE AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS By Henry Cabot Lodge 


This intensely interesting and impor- 
tant record of Senator Lodge’s work in 
the Senate during the second Wilson 
administration begins with the Mexican 
situation. It discusses the attitude of 
the President and of the country at the 
beginning of the Great War, the inside 
story of the Lusitania notes, and the ¢ 
famous alleged postscript, the entrance 
of the United States into the war, and * 
finally the many controversies between 
the President and the Senate over the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty. Published Oct. 16th. . $4.00 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF MANY YEARS 
By Foseph Bucklin Bishop 


Anecdotes about Horace Greeley, John Hay, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Edwin L, Godkin, Theodore Roosevelt, and many others, with much 
pith as well as wit and fun. $2.50 


BUSINESS POWER THROUGH 
PSYCHOLOGY By Edgar Fames Swift 


Every large aspect of business is examined in the bright light of 
psychology, to form a book compact of human interest and invalu- 
able information. $3.00 


WEST OF THE PACIFIC 

By Ellsworth Huntington ; 
Travels in Japan, Korea, China, Java, and Australia—from the 

new and fresh viewpoint of their anthropological and humanly geo- 

graphical significance. $4.50 

SOCIAL CLASSES IN POST-WAR EUROPE 

By Lothrop Stoddard 


On a recent journey Mr. Stoddard closely observed the relative 
position of classes in Europe—shattered by the war in ways of great 
political and historical significance. $2.00 


FROM IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR 
By Michael Pupin 


A new edition at just half the price of the original. $2.00 


Dr. Van Dyke’s New Book of Stories 


HALF-TOLD TALES By Henry van Dyke 


The first book of fiction in five years by Dr. Van Dyke—philoso- 
pher, poet, essayist, spiritual teacher, and master teller of tales. $1.50 
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Mr. Galsworthy’s “Caravan” has set out on a long 
journey — 





1st Printing 


4th Printing 3d Printing 2d Printing 
Caravan presents all of Mr. Galsworthy’s stories, 56 in number. 
It is uniform with THE Forsyte Saca. 


Cloth, $2.50; limp leather, thin paper, $4.00 
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